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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
colors. including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 


S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMALS. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1214” x 814”. 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For GRADES 


8247—Birds, animals. flowers, fruit. children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 
provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 
tion. Size, 6” x 9". 


Price, each .. .Postpaid $0.40 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Sy 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 
ing used by our armed forces 
Raw materials must be used 
for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 
war production 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
THE Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every It is important that 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the PREFERENCE RATINGS 
life and customs of the Far East. T d 
It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. accompany GN orcers. 


Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 


Complete directions for construction and coloring are A AR Y 
contained in this set to make your study of China take on 
a real and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal 


material to supplement and round out a Chinese project. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Only 60c per set postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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For 52 Years THE INSTRUCTOR 
has been a practical guide for teachers in 
elementary schools. Large pages (102" x 
14") give room for an abundance of mate- 
rial, all keyed to wartime teaching. Care- 
fully selected, well illustrated, and arranged 
for easy use. Published each month of 
the school year, September through June. 


tHE INSTRUCTOR 


A VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


NEW FEATURES GIVE ADDED VALUE 


In addition to the regular features, such as stories, songs, plays, assembly programs, 
rhythm-band scores, simple posters, seatwork, science material, pictures, and units, 
the following new features in THE INSTRUCTOR give it added value for you. 


@ Miniatures in Full Color @ Creative Arts 


Each month 18 full-color min- 


Creative writing, dramatics, art, 
iatures to match the famous art 


and music made practical for 


masterpiece shown on the cover. teachers in elementary grades. 
@ Facts for Future Flyers Q Nutrition 

Aviation made easy through pic- Good health through proper 

tures and simple text, to help food, taught by nutrition ex- 


prepare pupils for the Air Age. serts with ideas that will work. 
prey pupils f I \ \ | h id that ll | 


«€) Teaching the Three R’s © Special Problems of Children 
Helpful slants on the tool sub Help in dealing with the shy 
jects—reading, writing, arith- child, the slow learner, the han- 
metic, spelling, and language. dicapped, and other problems. 


ORDER EARLY! 


Because—wartime restrictions limit the num- 


ber of INSTRUCTORS we can produce. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| 
| Date | 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY A.C.10.43 

| 
| Dansville, N.Y. 
| Please enter my subscription for THE INSTRUCTOR for | 
| 1 Year at $3.00 | 
| 2 Years at $5.00 | 
| [ enclose $ in full payment. 
1 Y e A i | I will pay $ on Oct. 5, 1943. | 
$3.00 | 
2 | Name 
YEARS $5.00 | 

P.O. State 


| | 
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Finger Painting! 
two words that inspire children 


with an artistic endeavor that 
surprises even the teacher. 


BRADLEY’S FINGER PAINT 


is a plastic paint of creamy consist- 
ency, absolutely harmless, and 
washes off the hands easily, or from 
the applied design. 

Children delight in the use of this 
medium of artistic expression, as 
the work is effective, and may be 
done over and over again. Designs 
may easily become permanent if 
sprayed with Shellac. 

Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black— 


Write for prices 


finger Pair 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


| Published monthly (except July 
| and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
| COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
| torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month's issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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. ~ . é 
sx Oh, walking in the wood 
And if listen: ‘woods I we 


10On October thirty-first 

Goblin witches do their worst; 
Pumpkins into faces turn; 
Little candles in them burn. 


Boys and girls who look like 
ghosts 
Put these lanterns on gate posts, 
Ring the bell, then slip away. 
“What is that?” the people say. 
HOWARD-HAWTHORNE-HOWARD. 


I IS FUN to trace universal, 
mystic, Halloween customs with 
their superstitions and charms 
back to their beginnings. The 
origin goes as far back as the 
Druids before the Christian era— 
B.C. The Druids considered No- 
vember 1, as the beginning of the 
year. Later the Romans had a 
feast to Pomona, the goddess of 
fruits and seeds, on that day. On 
November 1, they opened up all 
the stores that had been laid up in 
the summer for winter use. 
That’s why apples and nuts are 
appropriate on the eve of Novem- 
ber 1 for a Halloween party. Hal- 
loween is so often spoken of as 
NUTCRACK AND SNAP- 
APPLE NIGHT. 

Today’s custom of tiny chil- 
dren, wearing masks and fancy 
costumes, going about asking for 
apples, cookies and candy, dates 
back to the seventeenth century. 
Age-old are the tricks of Hallow- 
een—ducking for apples in a 


1Thanks for permission to use this poem is 
due to Macmillan Company. The poem is in 
The Language Garden, by Inez M. Howard, 
Alice Hawthorne, May Howard. 
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Who-o-o Who-o-o Who-o-o 


A Halloween Activity 


Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


tub of water—with hands behind 
back and the trick of doorbell 
ringing. A little ghost with a 
lighted pumpkin jack-o’-lantern, 
trying to scare everybody, is a 
familiar sight, on this night of 
pranks. 

The paring of an apple in one 
long piece and throwing the skin 
over her left shoulder and seeing 
what letter it forms tells every 
little girl her future secrets. 

Of course we know now, that 
there are no such things as gob- 
lins, witches or ghosts. We do not 
believe in those old superstitions, 
nowadays. 


A Blackboard Exhibit 


Assign one or two squares of 
blackboard to a Halloween Exhi- 
bit. Print the alphabet vertically. 
Then as a child brings a tiny pic- 
ture, he pastes it opposite the let- 
ter that begins the name such as: 
Alphabet Pictures 

A—Apples 

B—Brownies, bats, broomstick 

C—Cats with humped-up backs, 


chestnuts 

D—Doorbells 

E—Elves 

F—Fairies, fences, fortune- 
telling 


G—Goblins, ghosts 
H—Halloween, harvest time, 
hobgoblins 
I—Invitations 
party 
J—Jokes, jack-o’-lantern 
K—Kettles, knock 
L—Lantern, leaves 
M—Masks, meow, moon 
N—Nuts 
O—Owls, October 31 


to Halloween 


P—Pumpkins, popcorn 
Q—Queer things about Hallow- 
een 

R—Romona 

S—Spooks, sprites 

T—Tall hats, tricks 

U—Unmask 

V—Verses about Halloween 

W—Witches 

X—Y—Z—??? 

Limit the list for each letter to 
three pictures. (Each must be dif- 
ferent.) 


Class Poetry Project 


The symbolic words of Hallow- 
een are SO many and so easily 
rhymed that class poetry almost 
makes itself. Halloween gives an 
excellent opportunity to develop 
rhyming ability. 

Put the first line on the board 
and let the class write the next 
as: 

A night of tricks is Halloween 
Ghosts, bats and witches will be 


seen. 
A. H. 
Halloween has come again 


— — ooks. 


Blackboard Border 


One of the joys of Halloween is 
cutting out large orange pump- 
kins from 9” x 12” orange art 
paper. 

A blackboard border of these is 
very effective. Just a little paste 
needed and easily removed at the 
end of the week of frolic, mystery 
and magic. 


Cat Superstitions 


The cat was sacred to the 
Druids. 
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. If a cat sits down beside 
you quietly, it means peace 
and prosperity. 

2. If a cat rubs against you, it 

means good luck. 

3. If a cat jumps into your lap, 
it means greater good luck. 
If a cat runs away from you, 
it means that in a week a 
secret will be made known. 

Miniature Witch’s Hat 

The making of this witch’s lit- 

tle hat offers another opportunity 

for a conservation lesson, espe- 
cially if orange and black art 
paper are used. 

The hats may be any size, but 
the following dimensions are sug- 
gested. 


Blackboard Border 
Orange art paper 6” square. 
Dot from A to C, cut and make 
C into cornucopia, paste C-D-F over 


A-D-E. The point is the peak of 
the hat. 


Brim of the Hat 


Piece of black paper 6”. 

Use circle pattern if you wish. 
In this 6” hat brim, the inner 
circle is to be almost 14,” smaller 
than the bottom of the crown cir- 
cle, so that it can be dropped over 
the crown of the hat and there 
will be no pasting problem and 
the effect is more jaunty and 
varied. Be sure not to make cen- 
ter hole larger than base of hat. 

Fasten ties of string (orange 
string if possible) on each side of 
headpiece below rim. 


Daily Newspaper Practice Hats 


With this self-explanatory pat- 
tern, the children can make the 
hats any size, just remembering 
to round the corner and paste into 
cornucopia, 

Another piece of paper, any 
size, rounded with interior circle 
a wee bit smaller than base of 
headpiece, slip on, add strings 
and the hat is ready to wear. The 
use of a daily newspaper or of 
wrapping paper makes it possible 
to make very large hats if desir- 
able—simply and cheaply. 


Room Parade 


There is no occasion of the year 
that lends itself to a more amus- 
ing parade than Halloween. The 
“dress up” requires so little elab- 
orate preparation. There may be 
any number of spooky ghosts re- 
quiring but a sheet for each. And 
any number of witches. A witch 
needs just a long black cape or 
cloak and a tall black witch’s hat 
and a broomstick. 

Some of the class may wear 
orange and black miniature hats 
like the pattern. 


i\ 
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A mask for each child com- 
pletes this costume. 

The parade may always include 
costumed cats, bats, brownies and 
owls. 


Extra Masks 

A mask may be made from a 
paper sack which is big enough to 
slip over the child’s head. Cut out 
eyes, nose and mouth. The use of 
colored crayons add attractive 
touches. 

No parade is quite complete 
without noise. A future High 
School yell leader will enjoy using 
a megaphone to announce the sec- 
tions of the parade as it appears. 

Megaphone Pattern 
Use very lightweight 


board. 


card- 


An Informal Schoolroom Party 


Games 
I. EATING APPLES 


Put an apple on each end of a 
long work table. Two children put 
their hands behind their backs. 
See which child can eat the most 
of his apple in a limited time. 
After time is called, the children 
may finish their apples in the 
regulation way. 

II. YOUR FUTURE 

Blindfold a child. Then put a 
half-dozen ‘articles on the teach- 
er’s desk—a piece of money, a 
book, a toy train, a flower, a 
stamp, and a toy musical instru- 
ment. Whichever article he 
touches first will decide his fu- 
ture. If he touches the money, he 
will be a banker, the book, a pro- 


1Books of different subjects may be used 
instead of articles. 
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fessional man, the train, a rail- 
road man, the flower, a florist, the 
stamp, a worker in the post office, 


or the musical instrument, a 
musician, 
Blindfold another child, re- 


arrange the articles, and proceed 
again. 
An entirely different group of 


articles will be needed for the 
girls. 
REFRESH MENTS: 

Tiny bread and butter sand 


“‘witches” cut in the shape of lit- 
tle witches. 

For further entertainment, 
while an old witch is stirring 
something in a black kettle, sev- 
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eral children may tell Halloween 
stories. 
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WORDS IN “HALLOWE'EN” How Many Can You Find? 


(All children clap their hands in 
this last line.) 


(Last verse may be repeated in 
lower tone if desired.) 


HALLOWE’EN SONG 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
Illustrated by DIANA ALLEN 


(To the music of Jingle Bells) 


Hallow e’en—Hallow e’en— 

Is the night for fun, 

It’s the night when 
dance 

And the black cats run: 


pumpkins 


Hallow e’en—Hallow e’en— 

Witches come to town, 

And they ride on funny brooms 

Round — and — round and — 
round: 


Hallow e’en—Hallow e’en— 
When the moon is bright, 
Ghosts and goblins walk about 
On this magic night: 


Hallow e’en—Hallow e’en— 

Made of “this and that” 

It’s the time when we all sing 

CLAP, — CLAP, — CLAP, — 
CLAP. 
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OCTOBER MAGIC 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Early mornings, brisk and cool 
Children trudging off to school; 


Smokes of fires trailing blue, 
Silver frosts instead of dew; 


Mothers gathering together 
Woolen clothes for chilly weather ; 


Farmers marketing their crops, 
Rainbow leaves and brown hill tops; 


Last bright flare of summer color 
Leaving landscapes strangely duller; 


In the cornfields, autumn deep, 
Golden pumpkins lie asleep; 
Witches riding—elves astir, 
Weird black cats that never purr; 


Empty nests up in the trees, 
Crisp leaves drifting on the breeze; 


Wood nuts falling—apples stored. 
Brown squirrels gathering their hoard; 


By the campfire’s ruddy glow 
Fun and laughter freely flow; 


Red and red and redder still 
Burns the sumach on the hill; 


Fruits of summer packed in jars, 


Purple twilight—frosty stars; 


Fun and laughter—no one sober 
In the month of gay October. 


ins Make an October Book showing Weather changes, Nature 


changes, Happenings in the home, On the farm. 
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L GEOGRAPHY is mak- 
ing its contributions to the weird 
and the mysterious into which 
cur minds make excursions upon 
occasion. From the land of the 
Aztecs to the island of New 
Guinea, around the world and 
back again, the archaeologist ex- 
plores into the ways of man when 
making masks. From the East and 
the West, from the North and the 
South, from the Old World and 
the New, the artist brings us the 
pictured story of man’s relation- 
ship to the sun and the rain, the 
thunderbolts and the harvest fields 
as shown in the masks worn in 
ceremonial dances. Highly imag- 
inative in conception and beauti- 
fully executed, they are art forms 
which give us a fascinating ap- 
proach to the culture of the people 
who produced them. Who has not 
looked in wonderment at the mys- 
terious Kachina dolls carved from 
the roots of the cottonwood tree 
by the Hopi Indians? Each doll 
represents one of the immense 
numbers of Hopi Kachinas, su- 
pernatural beings, kind, compas- 
sionate, and helpful. The Kachi- 
mas are personified during the 
ceremonial dances by men wear- 
ing elaborate colorful masks. 

Hallowe’en masks created by 
school children can be made to 
serve as a springboard for a fasci- 
nating study of other lands and 
peoples. 

To the ancient business of mask 
making may now be added the 


Displaying the Masks 
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Black-Out Masks for Hallowe’en 


DUNCAN AND MARGARET I. 


latest black-out novelty. Along 
with glow-in-the-dark flowers for 
ladies’ hair and phosphorescent 
buttons for coat lapels we may 
devise black-out masks for Hal- 
lowe’en. For this purpose secure a 
bottle of luminous paint. Since a 
half dollar will purchase only a 
small quantity, it will be wise to 
apply it to certain features of the 
mask rather than to the whole. 
Perhaps you will want the eye- 
brows to glow, or phantom de- 
signs to light up. With a brush 
apply the paint where desired. 
Two coatings will produce a glow, 
if the painted mask is exposed to 
bright sunlight or strong artificial 
light. Luminous paint absorbs 
light and radiates it in the dark. 

At a minimum of expense very 
effective masks may be made by 
applying a fantastic design to a 
paper picnic plate, especially the 
type moulded into three sections. 
Wild hair effects can be secured 
by fastening raffia to the upper 
ridge of the paper plate with a 
stapling machine. Colored straws 
purchased at the Five-and-Ten 
produce a bizarre look of hair on 
end when stapled to the plate edge. 
Stocking caps made out of the 
tops of old hosiery and fastened 
to the masks will enable the 
wearers to secure them firmly to 
their heads. 


Creating the Designs 


Lead the class to the develop- 
ment of the designs by showing 
them some carefully selected ex- 
amples of ceremonial or theatrical 
masks. Pictures of this kind can 
be found in school art magazines 
if actual masks are not obtainable. 


Hallowe’en Fun 


THOMAS 


A discussion will be in order, for 
many principles of design will be 
displayed which the pupils can 
absorb and apply when they set to 
work on their own creations. 
These principles are simple, and 
they will lead to much satisfaction 
for the pupils when they find them- 
selves the creators of striking ar- 
rangements in color and form. 


They will note that the mask 
designer frequently builds his 
lines and color around the shape 
of the eyes and the mouth rather 
than starting just anywhere with 
an idea. The maskmaker knows 
too that if he tries to put too many 
shapes and colors in his mask 
you will not like it, so he plans 
carefully how he will “break up” 
the space. 

The pupils will want to take a 
piece of paper and try out a few 
ideas. Since the plates are round, 
let them draw the outline with a 
compass, or form a circle around a 
piece of cardboard. When they 
place the eyes and mouth they will 
be thinking of the shape they de- 
sire for each. Curving shapes fit 
best in circular spaces. Notice the 
outline of the space to be filled and 
let the eyes and mouth follow 
these outlines. The mouth can be 
broad or long, small or large, 
laughing or drooping, but keep it 
curving. The eyes may be popping 
or merry, slanted in any direction, 
but they need to be curved in out- 
line. 


Down Cellar with the Goblins 
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Now you have a good basis upon 
which to build the rest of your 
pattern. You have a balanced de- 
sign, and you have kept the shapes 
within the plate similar to the 
outlines. “Breaking up” the rest 
of the space will occur when you 
decorate the eyes and mouth. Let 
your design flow around and out 
from these shapes until the cheek 
part has taken on other forms. 


When you decorate the eyes 
with a thin line, do the same near 
the mouth. Avoid developing any 
large solid shapes that would 
dominate the design and reduce 
the prominence of eyes and mouth. 
Avoid using too many thin lines, 
also, as this will weaken your 
whole pattern. Rather, form a few 
interesting shapes to enhance the 
eyes and mouth. You may depart 
from featuring curves without 
weakening your pattern, if you 
use straight or angular lines only 
in subordinate areas such as the 
eyelashes or teeth. 

Two bright hues will be ade- 
quate for the coloring of your 
masks, especially if luminous 
paint is used. If more variety is 
desired various tones of the two 
colors can be produced. 

If we plan to use paper plates 
divided into three sections, we al- 
ready have one important feature 
—the eyes—blocked off for us. 
Holding the plates up to their 
faces the pupils will find that their 
noses settle into the dividing ridge 
of the plate. This will help them to 
judge where to pierce the plates 
for eye holes and nostrils. Some 
may want to cut out nose spaces 
that will permit their own noses 
to protrude. 


Using the Masks 


The class will decide upon the 
manner in which the masks are to 
be used on Hallowe’en. Perhaps 
there will be a party in the audi- 
torium with glowing-headed gob- 
lins dancing in the dark to the mu- 
sic of Saint Saéns’ Danse Macabre. 
One group of children designed a 
cellar scene by applying a great 
cut-out spider web, a shelf of jugs 
and bottles, and two huge paper 
pumpkins to a screen. A real bar- 
rel labeled CIDER and a real 
jack-o’-lantern completed the set. 
Against this background they pre- 
sented a goblin scene introduced 
by a choral speaking group re- 
citing a Hallowe’en “scare poem” 
in imitation of Vachel Lindsay’s 
The Potatoes Dance. Lights on 
showed the cellar scene. Lights 
out revealed mysterious goblin 
faces glowing in the dark as they 


danced to ghostly music. An at- 
tractive display of the masks in 
an autumn setting in the class- 
room would in itself be a fitting 
culmination of the lesson in mask- 
making. 


Goblin Rhymes 
A correlation of the arts 


brought about some verse making ° 


by fourth and fifth graders at 
Girard College one Hallowe’en 
when the folowing rhymes were 
made by individual pupils and by 
the classes working as a_ unit. 
“Hallowe’en adjectives,” de- 
veloped through discussion and 
with dictionary aid, colored the 
verse making of the children with 
such words as supernatural, mys- 
terious, weird, uncanny, enchant- 
ing. 


Masks Made by the Children 


The Goblins 


On Hallowe’en the goblins come; 
With lanterns in hand they run 
Up to the roof and down again. 
Their tiny feet patter like rain. 


MICHAEL M. 5A 


A Hallowe’en Night 

The moon threw down an enchant- 
ing light 

As there came into view a super- 
natural sight— 

Goblins and witches and pump- 
kins bright, 

All ready for mischief on Hal- 
lowe’en night. 


DAVID P. 5A 
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Hallowe’en 


A shadow on the moon! 

A goblin on the rail! 

The witches on the ground 
Are ready to sail. 


ROBERT S. 5A 


Hallowe’en 


A dog barked in the night 

“Bow-wow! Bow-wow! Bow- 
wow!” 

And goblins gathered in the dark 

And held a mysterious pow-wow. 


KELLAR B. 5A 


Hallowe’en Night 


A witch comes down the chimney, 
A spook comes to your bed, 

A goblin comes into your sleep; 
You’ve something weird to dread. 


JOHN D. 


Hallowe’en 


The goblins play on Hallowe’en 
And jack-o’-lanterns gleam, 

And as the witches fly around 
They chant their ghostly theme. 


REX T. 5A 
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Golden Autumn 


The Autumn leaves shine red and 
gold 
Summer is gone! 
The pumpkins lie in yellow piles 
Autumn is here! 
Gusts of wind are blowing against 
the quivering trees 
Winter is nigh! 
The bonfires blaze up proud and 
high 
And warm the air. 
The horses plod with their loads 
of corn; 
Barns are filled. 


By CLASS 5A 


Spooky Hallowe’en 


Witches, goblins, 
Skeletons too, 

Run about 

And stare at you. 


Bonfires burn 

And pumpkins smile; 
Corn shocks rustle 
All the while. 


Ghostly figures 
Prowl about; 

Do you hear 

The children shout? 


By CLass 5A 


Our Hallowe’en Parade 
Here comes the prancing fun 
parade 


In costumes black and yellow and 
green; 


Cowboys and Injuns dance around 
For it is Hallowe’en. 


O, Henry is a soldier boy! 
And Joe is a funny Fire Chief. 


Look! Jimmy has such great big 
ears 


And there’s a thief! 


(Written to the pattern of The 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers.) 


By CLASS 5A 


Hallowe’en 


Owls and bats, 
Goblins and cats, 
Witches and ghosts, 
Lanterns on posts, 
O what a scene 

On Hallowe’en! 


By CLASS 4B 


When rain is coming down so 


hard 


That we can’t go outdoors 
We have such fun with made-up 


games 


THE NICEST GAME 


CLARA G., CORNELL 


A stool is placed down in the hall; 
On this each beast in turn 
Must do the trick the trainer bids 


In tones both sharp and stern. 


We don’t care how it pours. 


The nicest game is make-believe 
We’re wild beasts in a zoo: 

Each stair’s a cage, the bannisters 
Are bars which we look 


through. 


Our Tommy is the trainer-man, 
And Jane, the bear so tall; 
While I’m the lion with bushy 


mane, 


And Donn, the monkey small. 


And every time a beast does well 
He gets a candy tip, 

But if he fails the trainer yells 
And loudly cracks his whip. 


You can be sure each of the beasts 
Tries hard to do his trick 


So very well he’s bound to win 


The tasty candy stick. 
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At Hallowe’en 


(FOR RHYTHM BAND) 


Words, music and orchestration by 
TRIANGLES ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 


TONE BLOCKS AND RHYTHM STICKS 


TAMBOURINES * 
——_|}e 


CYMBALS AND DRUMS 


\ | \ 


4 | | 
The Jack -o’ lan - terns all are lit And fair - y folk are here. The tall, white ghosts up - 
Old witch-es rid - ing by on brooms Makenois-es_ in the dark; And black cats walk-ing in 


on the stair All whis-per in their fright, While ti - ny gob-lins full of fun Are laughing in the night. 
shad-ows there Make elf-men shake in fear, As sol-emn owls from trees all hoot, Oo Whoo-o0-Whoo is here? 


*The tambourines trill throughout the piece, that is, they are shaken with a wrist motion. 
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LEARNING TO SAVE 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Learning to Save 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable dis- 
cussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase 
the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What has the little girl in her hands? 

What is a bank? 

How many of you have a bank at home? 

Tell us what your bank looks like. 

How much money is in your bank? 

Who gives you the money to put in your bank? 

Did you earn some of the money? 

Will someone tell us a story about some money he has earned? 
What does “Thrift” mean? 

Why should we be thrifty? 

What else can we save besides money ? 

How can you save your clothes? 

Does your school have a Thrift Program? 

How many of you are members of it? 

What is your school Thrift Slogan? 

What should we do with our savings during wartime? 
Why does Uncle Sam need money? 


Supply a word in this sentence: It is to help our government. 


Why is it better to buy stamps and bonds than keep the money in your bank? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 
Creative Expression: 
Draw a picture of the bank you have at home. Underneath it, write “My Bank.” 
Draw some squares to show the war stamps you bought with the money from your bank. 
Now draw something Uncle Sam bought with the money from your war stamps. 
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GATHERING FRUIT ON THE FARM Helen Strimple 
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FRUIT IS GOOD FOR US Helen Strimple 


EAT FRUIT 
PACH DAY 


OwL. 


CUT OT DOTTED LINE AND ARRANGE FRUIT IN B 


Helen Strim ple 


Instructions see page 63 


Ce A | 
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The False Alarm 


A Play for Fire Prevention Week 


Act I 
CHARACTERS : 
KENNETH HENRY 
WILBUR LARRY 
ToM BILL 


SCENE: Interior of a boys’ one-room clubhouse, 
which they have just constructed themselves. It is 
filled with the usual treasures belonging to an 
average boy—balls, bats, tool chest, camera, air- 
plane models, golf clubs, etc. 

(As the scene opens, the boys in their dungarees 
are standing around with various tools in their 
hands such as hammer and screwdriver.) 

KENNETH (lays down his hammer): 

Well, fellows, there’s the last nail driven and be- 
hold our Clubhouse! It’s finished! 

WILBUR: 

Whew! And so are we, but at least we have some- 
thing to show for our work. I’m glad we moved our 
stuff in yesterday. We’d be too tired today. 

TOM: 

What do you say, Gang? Let’s celebrate! We’ve 
really done something pretty special here. 

HENRY (one of the larger boys): 

Celebrate? What do you want, a tea party? You 
little kids don’t know what a real celebration is 
anyway, now do you? 

LARRY (angrily): 

Oh, don’t we! Well, I do, for last fall I went to a big 
college football game and saw the celebration of 
the winning team. It was great! Goal posts came 
down and everything! 

HENRY: 

And is that what you call celebrating? If that’s all 
you babies know about celebrating, just come along 
with me, do as I say, and we'll have excitement 
enough to last us one good while. 

BILL: 

What are you going to do, blow up the old town? 

HENRY: 

No-o, but listen, fellows, and I’ll tell you the plan. I 
read it in the newspapers and it works grand! It’s 
like this. We go to the other end of town, and find 
one of those fire-alarm boxes. We all take a stone 
so we won’t know which one did it if we’re caught. 
We throw it at the little glass door. When it breaks, 
we'll pull the hook; the alarm will be sounded and, 
boy, what fun! 

KENNETH: 

But should we do that? Isn’t it against the law? 

BILL: 

Oh, never mind the law! We’re going to celebrate, 
aren’t we? Besides we won’t get caught. We'll just 
beat it in all directions and after the fire engine 
comes, we’ll pretend to rush up and see where the 
fire is. 

LARRY : 

But there won’t be a real fire, will there? 

HENRY: 

Don’t be silly! That’s the joke. All those men will 
come tearing up there and Ha-ha! they’ll get stung 
and the laugh will be on them. 

WILBUR: 

I still think we’ve got an awful nerve to do such a 
thing. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


HENRY (glaring at the boy scornfully): 
If there’s anyone here who’s afraid to go through 
with this thing with the rest of us, he’d better quit 
right here and now. (No one moved so HENRY 
continues.) O. K. then, boys, now remember, no 
squealers! We’ll all stick together no matter what 
happens. Tomorrow morning at ten at the corner 
of Cedar and Elm. 

(The boys, looking rather solemn, give a last 
look at their clubhouse and exit.) 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: 
POLICEMAN TOM 
FIREMAN LARRY 
KENNETH HENRY 
WILBUR BILL 


SCENE: Same as Act I, except that the clubhouse 
interior is in a state of ruin and disorder as a result 
of a fire. 

(As the scene opens the POLICEMAN and the 
FIREMAN are talking. The boys are standing near- 
by looking very sad and dejected.) 

POLICEMAN: 

What happened, Joe? Couldn’t you fellows get here 
in time to save this clubhouse for those poor boys? 

FIREMAN: 

Oh, didn’t you know, Jack? It seems that we were 
called to a false alarm way at the other end of 
town. That train engine No. 42 must have dropped 
some sparks near here at about the same moment 
the alarm sounded. Anyway by the time we firemen 
could get back here, it was too late to save this 
place. You cops had better find out who caused all 
the trouble with that false alarm. 

POLICEMAN: 

Oh, sure, we can check that easy enough, but I just 
can’t help being sorry for these boys who spent so 
much time building this clubhouse. 

FIREMAN: 

I’m sorry, too, but I’m also sorry for the firemen 
and for this town. You see, Jack, a false alarm 
costs the town plenty in time, money, and wear of 
equipment and in this case loss of property. Well, 
I’ve got to get back to the station now. See you 
later, Jack. 

(The POLICEMAN starts looking over the ruins 
again as the boys approach.) 

POLICEMAN: 

Too bad, boys. I know just how you feel. If I could 
lay my hands on those rascals I’d— 

HENRY: 

Just a minute, sir. Now quiet, the rest of you. We 
said we’d stand together and we’re going to. You 
can just put your hand out now, sir, and touch 
all of those rascals you wanted to catch. Yes, sir, 
we pulled the false alarm and thought it would be 
fun. 

WILBUR: 

But it wasn’t! It was awful to see all those firemen 
risking their lives to come all the way to Cedar 
Street at full speed. And all for nothing, too! 
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KENNETH: 


And then to hear that other alarm and it was the 
number of our—our—clubhouse. 


TOM: 
Then we couldn’t come out of our hiding places for 


everybody would know it was us. We just had to 
wait and it—it was terrible! 


LARRY: 


When we could come we found our clubhouse like 
this and it was our own fault. 


BILL: 
What are you going to do to us, sir? 
POLICEMAN: 


Of course you know it’s a pretty serious matter, but 
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um—I should say that you’ll have to pay the cost 
of the alarm naturally. Aside from that I believe 
you have been punished enough. You’ve lost your 
most valued possessions. You’ve learned a lesson 
you'll never forget and you’ll never have a celebra- 


tion again that’s going to hurt others as well as 
yourself. 


HENRY: 
Oo-00, thanks, officer. You must have been a boy 
yourself all right. You seem to understand us. 
POLICEMAN: 
Well, I guess I was like you once and maybe I had 
to learn my lessons the hard way, too! Well, good- 
bye, boys, and, remember, no more False Alarms— 
they never pay! 


5 
Peter's Pumpkins 
A Short Playlet for Small Children, Excellent for Classroom Use 


KARIN ASBRAND 


A short playlet for Halloween 
classroom use. 
CHARACTERS: 

PETER, a little boy. 4 PUMPKINS mouth 
The Pumpkins may be dressed in 
long green cheesecloth robes, or in 
green socks, and in either case 


fit over their heads. (These may be 
made for seat work.) 


KINS are crouched on the ground. 


at them. 


FIRST PUMPKIN: 

for small children, excellent for Take me! I am the largest 
Growing on the vine. 

Through my eyes and nose and 


The light will brightly shine. 
SECOND PUMPKIN: 

short green crepe paper dresses, Take me! I am the nicest, 
Though smaller I may be. 
they wear pumpkin masks which I'll promise to shine brightly 
If you will but take me. 
THIRD PUMPKIN: 

As the playlet begins the PUMP- Take me! I am the gayest, 
My smile is very wide. 
PETER stands center looking down Just place a lighted candle 
To shine from way inside. 


You all look very good to me. 
I don’t know what to say. 
I wish I could have all of you 
For my Halloween Day. 
FIRST PUMPKIN: 
Why not? That would be super. 
SECOND PUMPKIN: 
We'll jump out of our beds. (Each 
gives alittle jump towards PETER) 
THIRD PUMPKIN: 
And just because we like you so 
FOURTH PUMPKIN: 
We'll all lend you our heads. 
(Each one with a deep curtsy 
hands PETER her mask or pump- 
kin head.) 


PETER: FOURTH PUMPKIN: PETER: 


I'd like the largest pumpkin 
That in the garden grows 
With the very widest mouth, 

The biggest eyes and nose. 
PETER: 
I want my pumpkin lantern 
To be so big and bright 
That everyone can see it 
On Halloween night. away 
PUMPKINS jump to their feet. 


Please, little boy, just take me. 
I’m rounder than the rest 
And as a Jack o’ Lantern 
I’m sure I'll be the best. 


You certainly are very nice. 
It is so hard to choose. 
You’re bright enough to chase A million miles of pumpkin smiles 


Funny Jack o’ Lanterns, 
When you smile at me 
I feel just as jolly 
And gay as can be. 


I can’t keep from laughing 
At the funny sight— 


To make the whole world 


The very blackest blues. bright! 


OF AUTUMN LEAVES 


EDNA HAMILTON 


It seems strange to look outdoors, 

The maple trees have lost their leaves. 
Red and gold leaves on the ground 
Frolic in the autumn breeze. 


They dance and play upon the road, 

Then pause on mother earth’s brown breast, 
Soon in some crevice or low land 

They will tuck themselves for winter’s rest. 
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Nutrition Units 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Mother Preserves 
Every vegetable from every victory garden has helped to win the war. 
War always means the need of lots of food. 
Food has to be sent across the sea to peoples all over the world. 


Food has to be sent to soldiers in every army camp and in every naval station. 


The best food is necessary to keep our fighting men in fighting condition. 

For this reason food must be saved in your home and mine. 

Your mother knows how many ration coupons must be used for canned foods. 
She knows, too, that vegetables may be scarce by winter. 

So she uses all the fruit and vegetables from your gardens for her canning. 
She cans peaches and pears and plums. 
She cans peas and beans and corn. 
She preserves all kinds of sweet jellies and jams. 


Children everywhere all over this country have helped to pick the fruit and 
vegetables. 


They have helped to cut up the vegetables and to peel the fruit. 
They have helped put the tops on the jars. 


What fun to help Mother with her canning and at the same time to help win 
a world war! 


PROBLEMS FOR THOUGHT 


1. Why do people can so much in time of war? 
2. What kind of fruit has your mother canned? 
3. What kind of vegetables has she canned? 

4. Do you have a local cannery in your community? Can you tell us about it? 


5. Name the canned fruits and vegetables that you like best. 10 
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Number Problems 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. Mary put up six cans of peas and twice as many cans of beans. Mary 


Teer cans of beans. 
. If you bought tops for 1 dozen cans how many tops would you buy? . . 


. If Mary gave her garden 2 quart of water each day, how much water 


would she give her garden in four days?.......... 


. Mary’s mother put up 7 cans of currant jelly and 8 cans of apple jelly. In 


all, Mary’s mother putup ...... cans of jelly. 


. If you have weeded your garden once every week, how many times would 


you have weeded your garden in a month? ... 


. If you canned 2 quarts of beans, how many pints of beans would you 


can? .._......... 


. Mother bought 1 can of corn for 11¢, and a can of peas for 10¢. She gave 


the grocer a quarter. How much change would he return to her? 


. If one pint of beans cost 7¢, how much would one quart cost? |. 


4quarts make __. _.. pints. 


. 20 pints make 


d 
in 
it? 
.......... 


apple 


asparagus 


AMERICAN 


Our Word Book 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Things in Our Garden 


cabbage 
beans carrots 
beets cauliflower daisy 
dandelion 
broccoli 
cucumbers 
D 
grapes hay 
ivy 
grass hoe 
G H 
maple 
lettuce 
lily melon 
L M 
— spinach 
rake 
rose squash 
Q R 
U-V-W-X-Y-Z 


Look over each square carefully. 
Name everything you find. 
Can you name other things for each square? 
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Oo 
tomato 
turnip 


rm 
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plant 
A E 
flowers jam é 
fruit jelly 
F 
okra 
onion 
K 
pansy 
peach 
pear 
plum 
potato 
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Can You Find? 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. Can you find a fruit that begins with “a”? Putits name here........... 
. Can you find a vegetable that begins with “b’? Putitsnamehere....... 


. Can you find a vegetable that helps to keep us well? Put its name here. 


. Can you find the vegetable that helped to make Popeye strong? Put its 


namehere........... 


. Can you find a vegetable whose juice we love to drink? Put its name 


here. .......... 


. Can you find a vegetable that we should eat every day? Put its name 


. Can you find a vegetable that is not too good for us? Put its name here. 


. Can you find a fruit that we often preserve? Putitsnamehere......___.. 


. Can you find a vegetable that we can buy in cans? Put its name here. 


| 
2 
| 
| 
Can you find two fruits that begin with “p’”? Put their names here. 
Can you find the names of two garden tools? Put their names here. 
Can you find the name of the bird’s house? Putitsmamehere. 
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Costa Rica 


The Quiet Country 
A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


ALLEN turned to 


meet the “Travel Class’’ as they 
came into the room. She had just 
finished drawing a map on the 
blackboard. It was divided into 
countries but there were no 
names on the countries. 

“Marvin, can you print the 
names on these countries?” Miss 
Allen handed him a long fresh 
chalk. 

Marvin stood in front of the 
blackboard a minute. “This is 
Panama where we came last 
month, and these countries are 
Central America. This tiny one is 
Salvador. I’ll print its name. Per- 
haps Ned knows this one next to 
Panama, do you, Ned?” 

“Yes, give me the chalk and 
I’ll print Costa Rica in this one 
and Nicaragua in the next one 
and this one is Honduras.” Ned 
hesitated and Mabel said, “I know 
what the fifth one is.’’ Ned hand- 
ed her the chalk and she printed 
the name, Guatemala. 

“We are going to Costa Rica 
today,” said Miss Allen as they 
took their seats. “Some people 
say it is like paradise, some say 
it is eternal spring. What sort of 
clothing do you think we should 
take?” 

“I think we should take our 
very ‘best clothes if we are going 
to paradise,” said Helen, laugh- 
ing. 

“and perhaps an umbrella,’ 
added Mabel. “It might rain even 
there.” 


C. RUE 


“Well, here is our plane, so 
bring your best clothes and an 
umbrella,” said Miss Allen with a 
smile, “and don’t forget your field 
glasses.” 

“We want to go directly to San 
Jose, the capital of Costa Rica. 
What route do you think we 
should take, Marvin?” 

“If we fly down to Panama we 
could sail through the Panama 
Canal again and then up the Pa- 
cific Ocean to San Jose,” said 
Marvin, pointing out the route on 
the map. 

“Or we could fly to this point 
on Mexico,” said Ned, “then sail 
down on the Caribbean Sea to the 
east coast of Costa Rica, right 
there, then fly across to San Jose; 
but of course Marvin’s route 
would take us through the locks 
again.” 


ALITTLE CLAY HOUSE WITH RED TILE ROOF 


“Everyone seems in favor of 
Marvin’s route, so here we go 
through the clouds to the Carib- 
bean, across the Caribbean in this 
ship to Panama. Now we’ll go up 
the water steps on the Atlantic 
Ocean side and down the water 
steps on the Pacific Ocean side 
and here we are. Columbus point- 
ed to this country and said, ‘Costa 
Rica,’ which means ‘rich coast.’ 

“We will stay in San Jose 
awhile. Let us ask this man to find 
us a guide.” 

““*Benvenido a Costa Rica’, he 
says. It is something nice, I am 
sure, for he is smiling. Here is a 
boy; perhaps he can tell us what 
this man is saying. Can you in- 
terpret for us?” 

“Yes, Senora, the man is say- 
ing, ‘Welcome to Costa Rica.’ I 
live out in the country and while 
I am waiting for the parade I'll 
be glad to show you the town of 
San Jose. Today we celebrate the 
independence of Costa Rica by a 
grand parade of painted ox carts. 
I will be glad to show you my 
father’s cart and my uncle’s cart 
and my big brother’s cart and my 
own cart which is the most beau- 
tiful of all.” 

“We will be very glad to go 
with you to see the carts, but first 
will you take us to a restaurant, 
for we are hungry. That is one on 
the corner, isn’t it? The sign says, 
‘Tortillas and coffee’.”’ 

“Yes, Granny makes the best 
and whitest tortillas in Costa Rica 
and her coffee is always good.” 

“Thank you, Nicolas. You may 
take us there. Taste this coffee, 
Marvin. It is good. Granny sweet- 
ens it with brown sugar. Perhaps 
you would prefer cocoa, Helen. 
These tortillas are like delicious 
pancakes made of corn. You pro- 
nounce the tor-tee-yah, 
Helen, just as if it had no i. Now 
we will go with Nicolas to see the 
painted carts. Will you take us 
through the market place, Nic- 
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olas? A market is always inter- 
esting. Oh! What a dreadful 
noise! Nicolas is laughing at us. 
The noise seems to be coming 
from a woman who is carrying a 
couple of dozen chickens. She has 
them tied by their feet and hang- 
ing from her arms and there are 
more hanging from a rope around 
her waist. She is taking them to 
market to sell them. I’m sure she 
will be glad to get rid of them. 

“There are half a dozen wom- 
en with baskets on their heads. 
Some are piled high with fruit 
and some with vegetables. How 
straight the women walk. 

“Nicolas, can you tell us what 

’ 

those necklaces and bracelets are 
made of? That man and boy each 
have dozens of necklaces around 
their necks. They are very pretty, 
too. Now Nicolas is laughing at 
us again. He says those necklaces 
are made of garlic hung on a 
string. Do you want to buy a gar- 
lic necklace, girls? 

“T hear music; the parade must 
be starting. Nicolas says he must 
go and lead his oxen but he will 
see us later and take us out to his 
home in the country. 

“Here comes the parade. See, 
there is Nicolas. His cart comes 
third. How gay it is with its 
bright red wheels and green body. 
The black and white oxen look so 
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neat and clean, too. See how they 
are yoked together by their horns 
instead of across their chests. 
There is a beautiful cart with red, 
white and blue wheels. They look 
like pin wheels as they go around. 
Here comes a pink and blue cart; 


I think it is the prettiest of all 


and the oxen are nearly all white. 


Yes, the judge is giving that one 


the first prize, but Nicolas’ cart is 


coming in second. 

“Now the parade is over and 
Nicolas will take us out to see his 
home in the country. We will ride 
out in his cart. The pink and blue 
cart belongs to his brother. He 
says the girls may ride in it. See 
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how the oxen pull the carts along 
in the soft green grass. The road 
for the horses is a hard dirt road. 

“Oh! oh! It is beginning to 
rain. Get out your umbrellas. No, 
don’t bother; Nicolas’ brother is 
putting a cover over us. It looks 
as if it were woven of reeds and 
grass. Now the cart looks like a 
tiny covered wagon. Look, the 
rain has stopped and we can see 
some houses. Nicolas says the 
pink one on the hill is where he 
lives, and the blue one farther on 
is his brother’s. He tells us that 
in those distant hills some of the 
Indians live in grass huts and 
make their own tools just as they 
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used to do hundreds of years ago. 
“Nicolas is a Spanish boy. Some 
day they will call him Don Nic- 
olas. Costa Rica’s people are near- 
ly all Spanish. 

“Nicolas, will you take us to see 
a volcano?” Nicolas is surprised. 

“Are you not afraid, Senora 
Allen?” he says politely. 

“Oh, no, we would like to see a 
voleano that erupts sometimes, 
wouldn’t we, Ned? 

“He says we will have to walk 
along this dusty trail. Smell the 
sulphur that comes from that 
cone of smoke. Here is the rim of 
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the crater. I don’t believe we had 
better go down into it, Nicolas. 
We will look at it from here. 
What was that terrible noise, 
Nicolas? I could feel the earth 
shake under my feet. Could you, 
Marvin? The volcano is erupting ; 
isn’t it, Nicolas? I am glad we did 
not go any nearer. We can feel 
the heat from here and smell that 
horrid gas. The old volcano is 
settling down now. The eruption 
lasted only ten minutes; it was 
interesting to be here when it 
happened. We must go now. 
Please take us to the airport, 


Nicolas. We all thank you for 
showing us your homes and the 
parade. 

“As we look down from the 
plane we can see the vast coffee 
plantations and the banana and 
the cacao trees. How quiet Costa 
Rica is—quiet and peaceful. 

“Now we are back in the 
schoolroom. Shall we make a little 
cart like the ones in the ox cart 
parade? You may each color your 
cart as you like and when they are 
finished we will set them on the 
shelf above the blackboard. 

“The pattern is on Page 23.” 


Good Americans All! 


MAY M. 


Objectives 

1. Understanding 

a. What the United States is. 

b. What everyone’s part is, 
especially a child’s part. 

c. No successful country with- 
out each one doing his part. 
2. Appreciations 

a. Realization of a 
laws. 

b. Respect for the rights of 
others. 

c. Some idea of the meaning of 
liberty. 

d. Need for greater effort just 
now in war time. 


need for 


Language 

1. Questions and discussions 

a. What is America and the 
United States? 

b. What is a good American? 

c. What a good American must 
do? 

d. What are laws? 

e. Why do we have laws? 

f. Do we know any laws? 
2. Verses 

a. Find verses about America, 
the Flag, things we can do. 

b. Write verses to fill need. 


Music 
1. Songs 

a. We Are Six. 

b. Many Lands Are Fine (Tun- 
ing Up). 

c. Safety Song (Billy Boy). 

d. I Am An American (War 
Song). 

e. We All Have a Job to Do 
(American Childhood). 

f. God Bless America. 

The following program was 
-worked out, each child choosing 
his own part and making his own 
statement. 

1. Song, We Are Six (Winky Pre- 
Primer). 


BARNES 


We live in the United States of 
America. It is sometimes called 
the U. S. A. When people say 
“Uncle Sam’ they mean the 
United States. 

We love our country and think 
it is the best country in the whole 
world. 

Our country can’t be the best 
country unless the people who live 
in it are the best. 

2. Song, Many Lands Are Fine 
(Tuning Up). 

We want to grow up to be good 
Americans so we have been try- 
ing to find out what a good Amer- 
ican must be like. 

A good American must obey the 
law. We are too little to know 
much about law, but we do know 
some traffic laws. 

I must not go through a stop 
sign. I must always wait for a 
green light. 

When we walk or ride we must 
keep to the right. 

Cars must not go too fast. The 
speed limit now is 35 miles. 

A bicycle must keep to the right 
the same as a car does. 

A driver must hold out his hand 
when he wants to turn at the cor- 
ner. 

Two people must not ride on one 
bicycle. 

“Our Bikes” 
Corinna has a little “bike,” 
And I have got one, too. 
And we just think it’s lots of fun 
To ride as grown-ups do. 


But mother says that nice grown- 


ups 
Don’t think that it is right 
To leave their ‘‘bikes” on walks 
where folks 
Trip over them at night. 
(American Childhood) 
Song, Billy Boy (Safety Song) 


A Good American Must Be 
Dependable 

That means we must do what 
we know is right no matter what 
other children tell us to do. 

It means we must be honest and 
tell the truth. 

We must walk on the sidewalk 
and not go in someone’s yard. 

All good Americans must try 
to grow healthy. 

To be healthy we must eat good 
food with plenty of fruit and veg- 
etables. 

To be healthy we must get 
enough rest and sleep. 

We must drink plenty of water 
and milk. 

We must keep clean and brush 
our teeth. 

We must play outdoors in the 
fresh air and sunshine. 


Good Health 
Good health grows very slowly, 
A little bit each day. 
’Tis made from food and sunshine, 
With fresh air, rest and play. 
(American Childhood) 


A Good American Must Have 
Self-Control 
That means that I must not get 
mad because I cannot have my 
own way. 
It means that we must learn 
to take turns. 


A Good American Is Always Kind 
and Helpful 

Whenever anyone is in trouble 
a good American is always ready 
to help as much as he can. 

I can let some one else have my 
seat on the bus, if it is crowded. 
Song, I Am An American (War 

Song) 

That song said, “We are proud 
of our liberty.” 

Liberty means we are free. We 
can do many things we want to do, 
but not everything. 
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We can go to any church we 
want to. 

We can go to free schools. 

Living in a free country does 
not mean that I can do just what 
I want to do because what I want 
to do might hurt or bother some 
one else and that would not be 
fair. 

I like to sing while I work, but 
I can’t do that at school because 
I might bother some one else who 
is doing his work. 

I like to be the leader, but it 
would not be right for me to be the 
leader all the time, because other 
children like to be leaders, too, so 
we must take turns. 

I like to throw things, but I 
have to be careful what I throw 
and where I throw because I 
might break something or hurt 


And to the country that it serves 


I’ll be forever true. 
(Activity Book) 


Just now our country is having 
a great trouble for there is a big 
war. 

Many of those we love are fight- 
ing now or getting ready to fight. 

We are too little to fight, but 
there are lots of things we can 
do to help. 


Though I am just a little boy 
There’s lots that I can do 

To help our soldiers and marines, 
And all our sailors, too. 


I’m saving all my pennies now 

For war stamps I must buy, 

Our soldiers need more guns and 
clothes 
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from school and play in my old 
clothes. 

I am careful of my dresses. I 
keep them as clean as I can so 
Mother won’t have to wash them 
too much. 

I am careful of my pencil. I 
don’t sharpen it too much for I 
want it to last a long time. 

I try to do my best on my papers 
so I won’t waste any paper. 

We all save our pennies and buy 
war stamps. 


Verse, “Pennies for Defense’ 
(American Childhood, Sept. ’42) 


Song, We All Have a Job to Do 
(American Childhood, Sept. ’42) 

Verse: 

“We love our dear United States, 

So we will try to be 


= , oe And tents in which to lie. Such very good Americans 
© Sign Of Our country 1S OUF That we can help you see 
flag. It is called the Star I gathered all the scrap I could, ay” 
To make our country just the best 
c Spangled Banner.” Sometimes it They say that it will help. ; 
; That any land can be 
is even called “Old Glory. And if the bullets find their mark 4s 
(Class compositions) 
y I’ll bet the Japs will yelp. 
My Flag (Stanley's Mother) Oath of Allegiance. 
d I loves its bars, God Bless America. 
Pe I love its stars, I am careful of my clothes. I We hope that you want to grow 
I love its field of blue, change them as soonasI get home up to be good Americans, too. 
: Words and music by 
A Glass of Milk For Me oe 
-er did like cof-fee, And I nev-er did like tea; And _ bot - tled drinks are 
it on my oat-mealAnd I like it on my _ rice. I al - so think a 
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In a War Plant 


ie school year was fast 
slipping away; soon would come 
summer vacation—the time which 
in other years had been spent so 
pleasurably in travel, in summer 
school, in the country resting and 
visiting friends and relatives. But 
vacation in wartime when every 
able-bodied person was needed to 
work to further the war effort. 
Ah—that was different! Ann 
Harvey, teacher, pondered this 
question. Had she not already 
done her share to help the cause? 
After all, teaching is essential 
war work and besides, she was 
putting twenty per cent of her 
earnings into war bonds; also she 
had contributed to all the requests 
for money for the Red Cross, 
Foreign War Relief, and other 
funds. And she had been giving, 
not only money, but also some of 
her leisure time. There had been 
the first-aid course and the three 
evenings a week she had helped in 
the Community Center Nursery 
School where children of working 
mothers were cared for. Yes, it 
had been a strenuous year; per- 
haps she had done enough. Did 
she not owe it to herself and to 
the work of the next school year 
to spend the summer resting? Yet 
her fine, strong form and clear 
skin showed perfect health. And 
her hands—useful hands they 
were, made for real _ service. 
There was much that they could 
do in an Ordnance Plant. 

When Ann mentioned working 
to her principal and superintend- 
ent they both thought it would be 
a worthwhile experience. Some of 
her teacher friends became inter- 
ested. When she told her custo- 
dian of her plan for the summer 
he said, “Oh, no, Miss Harvey, the 
war plant is no place for you. 
There are some awful people 
there!” She was to find there 
some exceptionally fine people. 

The day after school closed Ann 
Harvey and several of her teacher 
friends sat in the Employment 
Office of the Ordnance Plant wait- 
ing to be called for their inter- 
views. They were wondering if 
they could do the work if they 
managed to get jobs. Then— 
would they object to working in 
the Powder Room? Would they 
prefer to work in Inspection or 
Production? At that time the 
need seemed to be greater in Pro- 
duction, so Ann was assigned to 
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A Teacher Spends Her Vacation 


the Packing Department and 
given a number 138-269 which 
meant nothing to her. A series of 
experiences followed—finger 
prints and photographs taken—a 
physical examination and other 
routine which took about a half 
day. This procedure reminded 
Ann Harvey of the first time she 
had registered for college and she 
was impressed by the splendid or- 
ganization, the efficiency and the 
courtesy of the people she came 
in contact with. 

The next morning she reported 
for work which for this first day 
was just attending school—the 
orientation period when the new- 
comers learned about the work of 
the Plant, the Safety rules, and 
that they must wear scarfs or 
hair nets and safety glasses at all 
times. Near the end of the first 
day each new worker was taken 
through part of the Plant to the 
building where she was to work. 
It was exciting and noisy. There 
seemed to be gigantic machines 
everywhere and the roar of them 
was terrific—almost deafening, 
Ann thought. She wondered if she 
would be able to take it! How- 
ever, the innumerable operators 
worked very calmly and happily, 
not seeming to even notice the 
noise. Nevertheless Ann was re- 
lieved to reach the Packing De- 
partment and find that there it 
was quiet compared to the places 
they had just passed through. 
Many activities all pertaining to 
the packing of ammunition were 
being carried on. 

The first day in the department 
Ann was assigned to work at the 
conveyor table packing cartridges. 
The forelady asked a worker who 
had been there two or three weeks 
to show her how it was done. She 
found that all the workers were 
teachers. You learned from the 
one sitting beside you rather than 
from the foreman or forelady. 
This proved to be the easiest and 
most economical way. Miss Har- 
vey wondered if she might use 
this knowledge to advantage in 
her schoolroom next fall—per- 
haps there were many things that 
her pupils might be able to learn 
more easily from their compan- 
ions than from the teacher. The 
women she worked with that first 
day were hard-working house- 
wives with children at home. 
They were all very friendly and 
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helpful and she experienced a 
sense of satisfaction when near 
the end of the day one of them 
said, ‘“You’re good—you are 
learning fast.” She did not care 
then that her back ached, that her 
hands were getting sore, the nail 
polish was coming off, and even 
her finger nails were wearing 
down in ugly, irregular lines. 
What of it! All the other women 
had to do cooking, cleaning, and 
laundry when they finished their 
eight hours at the Plant and they 
weren’t complaining. They told 
her that it would help to cover the 
blisters on her hands with tape 
before beginning work the next 
day. So her first working expense 
was to buy a box of Band-Aid and 
a bottle of Methiolate. 

Not all her fellow workers were 
as congenial and helpful as those 
she worked with at first. For in- 
stance there was Minnie with 
whom she worked at the labeling 
machine. Minnie expected the 
new one to do the most difficult 
part of the work all the time. 
When Ann suggested that they 
take turns she got a real “curs- 
ing” which was indeed a new ex- 
perience for her. She soon met all 
types of people there—some of 
the very crudest, along with some 
of the most cultured. There was 
the usual amount of fault-finding 
—about the crowded buses, the 
too-short rest periods, the too- 
few electric fans, the long wait- 
ing in line in the cafeteria, the 
lack of variety of foods, and the 
high cost of them. And some criti- 
cism of their companions’ work 
entered into the conversation. But 
many of these women had done 
the family washing the night be- 
fore or cleaned the house, or lost 
sleep with a sick baby. Neverthe- 
less when “clocking in” time came 
they were on the job ready to 
work hard. And work hard they 
did unceasingly. At first Ann 
marveled at their capacity for 
sustained effort. “When you get 
used to it, it’s easy!” they assured 
her and before the summer was 
over she began to realize the 
truth of the statement. 

Ann had thought that by 
the time the work became easy it 
would become monotonous. She 
was happily surprised to find this 
surmise false. There were prob- 
ably fifteen or twenty different 
types of work in her department; 
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the customary procedure was for 
every worker to try almost every 
different kind of work. One day 
she worked at the Eight-Clip ta- 
ble, the next day she was testing 
bandoliers, and still another day 
she was hand-packing or feeding 
the labeling machine. She was 
never sure when she went to work 
in the morning what her job for 
the day would be. One worked 
wherever there was the greatest 
need; so no task became monoto- 
nous. 

As she worked at different jobs 
she worked with different age 
groups of people. Sometimes with 
‘teen-age girls who were earning 
money to go to their soldier hus- 
bands or to go to college or to 
support war babies. Their conver- 
sation was different from that of 
the older women with whom Ann 
worked, but all, young and old 
alike, seemed to crave a listening 
ear. So she heard many life sto- 
ries as they busily worked. Hard- 
working Olga gave a vivid de- 


scription of her struggle to sup- 
port her family after her hus- 
band’s death when the youngest 
was two months old. Josephine, 
the little French lady who had 
come to America twenty years 
ago, had many reminiscences of 
her youth in France to share with 
her listeners. The attractive Po- 
lish lady kept them all laughing 
as she related her first experi- 
ences in America. 

In this war plant the war was 
seldom mentioned. Occasionally a 
mother would exclaim, “I’m walk- 
ing on air today. I had a long let- 
ter from my boy yesterday!” or 
“Oh, I can hardly wait for Satur- 
day to come. Then I'll know 
whether or not my son gets to 
come home on a furlough. I’ll be 
a mighty disappointed woman if 
something happens so that he 
can’t come home,” or “‘When the 
war’s over we’re going to use our 
war bonds to buy a little acreage 
at the edge of town.” Everyone 
was interested in everyone else— 
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Hungarian, Italian, Negro, Ger- 
man, Pole, Swede, French, or As- 
syrian—it made no difference. 
Unconsciously they seemed to 
sense that all were alike—that 
there was no real difference be- 
tween any two of them. They 
were all working together toward 
one end. 

Like all the other workers Ann 
was thrilled to get a pay increase 
at the end of two weeks and an- 
other at the end of six weeks. It 
was only a few cents an hour, but 
it meant that she was doing sat- 
isfactory work. Her companions 
seemed almost as glad for her. It 
was stimulating to find that she 
could be successful at something 
besides her chosen work—teach- 
ing. War work was so very dif- 
ferent that she was not even tired 
at the end of the summer. Indeed 
she was reluctant to leave her 
new friends and work. Working 
at the Ordnance Plant had been 
an ideal Wartime Vacation. 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 


MARCELLA SMITH 


My FIRST GRADE CLASS was 
scheduled to give a chapel pro- 
gram for the entire school. We had 
discussed what we should do but 
had not made a decision when we 
had a reading lesson and drama- 
tization of “The Elves and the 
Shoemaker,” and one of the chil- 
dren suggested we use that for our 
program. It proved to be one of 
the most interesting projects. 

First we paid a visit to the local 
shoemaker to see how he worked 
and what tools he used. This led 
into an enthusiastic study of 
leather. Someone brought a pair 
of wooden shoes so we made a dis- 
play of all the kinds of shoes we 
could find. We found several dif- 
ferent versions of the story in 
various readers and read them all 
carefully before we started our 
dramatization. The costumes were 
very simple. The shoemaker and 
his wife were dressed as an old 
man and woman and we made two 
brownie suits for the two elves. 
Red sateen was used for the coats 
and shoes which the shoemaker 
and his wife made for the two 
elves. All the children were al- 
lowed to be in the chorus. 

Here is our version of “The 
Elves and the Shoemaker.” 
SCENE I 

(Shoemaker and wife are sit- 
ting at a table cutting out a pair 
of shoes.) 


SHOEMAKER: 

I don’t know what we are going 
to do. Our money is all gone and 
we have only leather enough for 
one pair of shoes. 

WIFE: 

If we work very hard and stay 
cheerful, I’m sure everything will 
turn out all right. 

(While they are busily at wori: 
the children come in softly from 
the back and sing, “Whistle While 
You Work,” from “Snow White 


and Seven Dwarfs.” Children 
leave.) 
SHOEMAKER: 


Now I think I will go to bed. I will 
finish the shoes in the morn- 
ing. 

(They leave.) 

(Clock strikes. Two elves run 
in, jump on table and start to work 
on shoes. Children come in and 
sing, “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker,”! while the elves work. 
Children leave. The elves finish the 
shoes, place them carefully on the 
table and run off.) 

SCENE II 

(Shoemaker and wife come in 
and see the. shoes.) 

SHOEMAKER: 

Look! look! wife, at the new pair 
of shoes! Some one has come and 
made them for us while we slept. 

WIFE: 

Now you can take them to town 
and sell them. 


(Shoemaker leaves with the 
shoes under his arm and the wife 
busies herself cleaning the room 
and humming, “Whistle While 
You Work.” Shoemaker returns 
with more leather and a bag of 
food.) 

SHOEMAKER: 

The shoes were made so well I sold 
them for a good price. I bought 
leather enough for two pair of 
shoes and some food.” 

WIFE: 

I would like to know who has been 
so good to us. I am going to hide 
tonight and see if they come again. 

(They hide. When the clock 
strikes, the elves come in and start 
to work on the shoes. Children 
come in and sing, “The Busy Cob- 
bler.”? Children leave. Elves finish 
shoes and leave. Shoemaker and 
wife come out and examine shoes.) 

SHOEMAKER: 

What can we do to thank these 
wee men? 

WIFE: 

I will make two wee coats and you 
can make two wee pair of shoes. 


(They make the clothes and 
leave them on the table instead of 
the leather. They hide. At stroke 
of the clock the elves enter. They 
put on the wee clothes and laugh 
and dance with joy. All the chil- 
dren come out and join them in 
their dance.) We used the “Swe- 
dish Clap Dance.” 


1The song, ‘““‘The Elves and the Shoemaker’’ is 
in The Progressive Music Series Book. 

2 The song, ‘“‘The Busy Cobbler” is in The Music 
Hour, First Grade. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR FRIEND, THE FIREMAN (Reading Lesson) 


Today we will visit the fire station. 
We will see the big fire truck. 


We will see the hook and ladder. 


And we will talk to our friend, the fireman. 


The fireman wears a uniform. 
He will tell us about the fire alarm. 
He will show us how to turn in an alarm. 


We will learn many useful things. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Visit the Fire Station 
If possible, plan a walk to the fire station. Definite standards of conduct on the 


street should be established. Make a list of questions to be answered as well as things to 
to see—such as 


How do the firemen know where to go when a call comes in? 

How does the call sound in the fire house? 

How long does it take the men to get ready to start after the call comes? 
Where do firemen sleep? 

How can a ladder reach to the top of a high building? 


Fire Drills at School 
Organize dismissal so that the building can be emptied in two minutes, or less. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
J drive a red car. I am very big. 
I drive very fast. Firemen ride on me. 
A siren blows as I drive. I have long ladders. 
Everyone gets out of my way. I have a long hose. 


Who am I? What am I? 
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FIRE PREVENTION (Reading Lesson) 


We are having fire prevention week. 
We know how to prevent fires. 


1. Never play with matches. 
Put matches where the baby cannot 
reach them. 


2. Keep dust cloths in a covered can. 


3. Take all papers from the attic. 
Tie them in bundles for the government. 


4. Always burn trash in a covered wire 
basket. 


5. Be careful at a bonfire. 


6. When there is a fire, turn in an alarm 
quickly. 


7. Wait for the fire department and show 
where the fire is. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


To the teacher: Teach the word “conservation.” Learn to recognize the word and ex- 


plain its meaning. Learn that fire prevention results in conservation of property and of- 
ten of human life. 


Explain what “spontaneous combustion” means. Stress the danger of leaving cloths 
damp with furniture polish or kerosene in a closet. Discuss the inflammable nature of cot- 


ton and rayon clothing. Stress need of constant watchfulness at bonfires and open fire- 
places. 


STORY HOUR 
Mary’s Story 
When my aunt was a little girl she lived in a cabin on the prairies out west. One 


day a prairie fire got started. Everyone was frightened as they saw the big black smoke 
rolling up. 


My great uncle came running in and called to everyone to come and help. Each one 
took matches and started fires all around the cabin. The grass burned quickly back to meet 
the prairie fire. Everything was black and burned but their lives were saved. 


My aunt said they were very careful not to do anything that might start a prairie 
fire. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


HARVESTING CORN (Reading Lesson) 
The mornings are frosty and cold. 
This is the time to husk corn. 
The farmer gets up very early. 
After breakfast away he goes in his big wagon. 
The farmer wears cotton gloves. 
On his right hand he has a husking peg. 
This peg helps tear the husks from the corn. 
The yellow ears of corn flv into the wagon. 


Some corn is cut and shocked. 


Then farmers will husk the corn from the shocks. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in boxes or labels advertising corn products—cornstarch, cornflakes, corn sy- 
rup, corn meal, hominy, canned corn, frozen corn, dried corn, popcorn, cooking oil. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
A. Study of Harvesting Corn in Various Parts of the Country. 


1. Old customs—harvest festivals and contests 
Husking races 
Hunting red ears of corn 
Dances following the contests 


2. Modern method 
Husking machine 


B. History of Corn Raising 
Introduced to white men by the Indian 
Method of planting and fertilizing 


C. Kinds of Corn 
Popcorn—used as a confection 
Kaffir corn used for feed for cattle 
Sweet corn—a vegetable for table use 


D. Apply Idea of “Conservation” 


Corn is conserved for cattle by huskingand storing in cribs and bins. Silage is made 
from green corn. 


_ Corn is conserved for table use by grinding into meal, drying, canning and converting 
into syrup and oil. 
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ALICE HANTHORN 
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GOING NUTTING (Reading Lesson) 


Frosty mornings make the nuts fall. Na ®, 
Today we are going nutting. 

Everyone must be ready early. 

Everyone must bring a basket for the nuts. 
Everyone must bring a lunch. 

Now we are in the woods. 

See the nuts on the ground. 

Hear the squirrels scold. 

They want the nuts, too. 


Going nutting is so much fun. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart of nuts growing in your vicinity—also make a chart of nuts shipped 
into the country. 


Make a study of peanuts—where and how they grow. Stress their value as a food. 


Make pictures of autumn fun—raking leaves, making jack-o’-lanterns, gathering 


nuts, gathering bright berries and feathery grass, bringing in vegetables, banking rose- 
bushes and shrubs. 


Plan a Halloween party—make decorations, costumes and plan the entertainment. 


Boil corn syrup, pick out nut meats, make taffy. Pull the taffy as the chief fun of the 
party. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


. Jack cut faces in 4 big pumpkins and 3 little pumpkins. How many jack-o’-lanterns did 
Jack make? 


. Jean wants 8 black cats for the party at school. She has made 4 cats. How many 
more must Jean make? 


. Each child at the party had 2 apples. There are 10 children. How many apples were 
needed ? 
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HALLOWE’EN OWLS 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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HALLOWE’EN MASKS Louise D. Tessin 


FOLO 
UPPER FLADS 
PASTE VERY 
LIGHTLY AND 
ATTACH TO SQUARE 
OF SAME PAPER 
INCHES. 


A_ PLAIN OR TINTED PAPER, OR 
UNPRINTED NEWS PAPER 
tl INCHES. PASTE SIDES Th 
TOGETHER 


C_ stiP ovER HEAD To 


LOCATE EYES, NOSE 
ANO MOUTH. TOP OF BAG D_ DETACH TOP SQUARE OF PAPER. 


SHOULD REST ON TOP OF FLATTEN OUT SIDES 
HEAD. MAKE ADJUSTMENTS. 


IT 1S EASIER TO DECORATE FACE 
WHILE PAPER IS FLAT. CUT SMALL 


HOLES FOR ENES, WOLES FOR, 
NOSE AND MOUTH NEED NOT BE 
CUT. DECORATE FACE WITH CUT- 
PAPER , CRANON OR PAINTEO 
DESIGN. USE WIERD COLORS, AS 
GREEN COMPLEXION PURPLE E 
MouUTH-..E TC. HAR, ENE LASHES, 
NOSE, EARS... MAY BE ADDED 
= a oF CUT COLORED PAPER. WHEN FINISHED, RE-ASSEMBLE PARTS AND PASTE 
GETHER. 
PASTE EAR THIS PROBLEM ALLOWS FOR MUCH CREATIVE 
AGAINST EXPRESSION. MATERIALS OTHER THAN CRANON, 
THIS PAINT OR CUT-PAPER CAN RE APDED To MASK. 
BRACE — 
LOWER EDGE OF 
MASK MAY BE TALL BAGS CAN BE WORN 
CUT WITH A CROWN OF CRUMPLED 
DECORATIVE PAPER LALO ON ToRP OF 
A THE HEAD. 


MOUTH AND 
TONGUE 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


DRAW ONE MORE GHOST IN THIS PICTURE. HOW MANY ARE THERE NOW 9... ____... 
SIX AND ONE MAKES... _ 


DRAW TWO MORE CATS IN THIS PICTURE. HOW MANY ARE THERE NOW ? 
FIVE AND T\NO MAKES = 


— 


DRAW THREE MORE JACK-O-LANTERNS \N THIS PICTURE.HOW MANY ARE THERE NOW? __ 
THREE AND THREE MAKES ........ . 5 +3 > 


DRAW. TWO MORE BATS IN THE PICTURE. HOW MANY ARE THERE NOW? ___. 
DRAW FOUR MORE STARS IN THE PICTURE. HOW MANY ARE THERE NOW 2 
COLOR THE PICTURES ON THIS PAGE. 


Sce Page 61 for Miss Tessin’s Art Suggestions 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


Old Mother Hubb a victory garden this year. 
ow her cupboard is not empty any more. 
Mother Hubbard is happy. 


Her dog and cat are happy, too. 

Paint the cupboard green. 

Paint Mother Hubbards dress blue. 

Paint the chair red. 

The dogs name is . 

Name the different things in the cupboard. 


How many jars are there of each? — 
of tomatoes 


Pees 
= 
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LOVUISE.O.TESSIN 


OF MYS-TERI-Y. THE 
A LIT--TLE |CHILL”. AN 


GHOSTS WHO MIGHT BE. | HID- ING IN SHAD-OWS ALL A-|ROUND. AND 
YEL-LOW MOON UP{ THE SKY LOOK-ING DOWN AT 
OWL IN TREE TOPS SCREAMED ,ITS| VOICE WAS VER- Y| SHRILL “THE 


WIT- CHES TALL AND|SKIN-NY, WITH | EYES OF SHIN-Y| GREEN, THEY 
SIT-TING IN THE |MOON LIGHT, ALL LANK AND LEAN , SAID 
GOB-LINS ARE COM- ING , THEYRE] VER- . TO- 


SAID, LOOK OUT WHAT 
HE, “BE- WARE, TAKE 
NIGHT THEYRE OUT, THEY RE 


TO-NIGHT IS HALLOWEEN | 
"TWAS| O-VER IN THE|CORN FIELD 1 |HEARD AN AW- FUL 
THE |RUS-TLE THE] CORN FIELD WAS| FULL 
THE | PINE TREES WERE A | WHIS-PRING, WE | FEEL- 
~ RETARD 
MODERATE DELIBERATE 
(9 
| 
_f DELIBERATE LIVELY 
YOURE A-BOUT TO-| NIGHT IS HAL-LOW- |EEN.” 
1 CARE , TAKE CARE, TO |-NIGHT IS HALLOW -|E EN.” 
ALL A - BOUT, BE-| CAUSE ITS HAL-LOW-|E EN.” 
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FAVORS FOR HALLOWE'EN PARTY Flora C. Rue 


Tie broom to 


THE WITCH 


Make Clown's 
suit, hat 
and face 

of paper 
and paste 
an the pipe- 
cleaner 
man. 


Wi 


CLOWN 


= 
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Z dress on witch, 
THE BLACK CAT 
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EBENEZER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


“Dear Eb”: The invitation read, 
“You are hereby ordered to appear 
At the court of Halloween 

1943 the year— 

The night—October 31st, 

Please don’t forget the date. 

The penalty is most severe 

For folks arriving late. 


Eb chuckled softly to himself. 
“T’ll play a trick,” he said, 
“And go in costume—they will think 
I’m someone else instead. 

They might suspicion I’m a spook 
Out for a midnight lark 

Or maybe just @ wandering elf 
Entangled in the dark. 

They’ll never guess ’til I unmask 
I’m Mr. Cotton Tail. 

It’s just an old October trick 

That’s never known to fail. 

For Halloweens—long years ago 
Were filled with mischief too— 
Like birds that saw well after dark 
And mice that really flew. 
Come—tune in on the radio 

And let us all find out 

Why Halloween IS Halloween 

For folks arriving late.” 


Answer these mystic questions by the light of the moon. 
1. What is the origin of Halloween? 

2. Name several things identified with Halloween. 
3. What did Ebenezer mean by a mouse that flies? 
4 
5 


. Why are Halloween cats always black? 

. When did people believe in witchcraft? 

6. What is meant by witch’s brew? 

7. Do you know any stories about witches? 

8. What vegetable is symbolical of Halloween? 

9. What is bobbing for apples? 

10. Name several ways to celebrate Halloween lawfully. 
11. What stories do you know about elves or brownies? 
12. What are Lilliputians ? 


And now— 
Out of the witch’s pot take all the words that are associated with 
Halloween. 

Witch—Creaking stairs—Dog—Cat— Monkey —Fortunetelling — 
Robin — Wolf— Goblin— Apple— Ghost — Pig— Pumpkin. 


THINGS TO DO 


Have a Halloween Party 


Make masks—decorations 


Have a parade 
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THE INCHIES INSPECT AUTUMN LEAVES Margaretta Harmon 


All summer the green 
substance (chlorophyV 
in leaves works no 


In these tiny cells 
makes plant: -food 
of carbon in the air 


In Autumn these substances 
go down the trunk to the 
root so a won't freeze. 


left behind 


 \turn the leaves red, 


ZAR 


( YY — ahh 

Their work done, 

the dead leaves fall. 
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HELPING AMERICA Sarah Rehtus 


“WRITE | 
PLAINLY 


RETURN 
ADDRESS 


Voure 
Points / 


SAVE WAR 
MPS 


PENNIES GROW 


INTO 


DOLLARS 


YOu CAN 


| | HELPING EVERYONE | sal 


( 
1 
8 | | 
| [HELPING THE POSTMEN | | 
an AN cz» | 
| 
PACKAGES 
| [HELPING THE MERCHANTS | | 
UAVE 
FOOD 
EAT 
| ALL. 
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HALLOWE’EN FAVORS Sarah Rehtus 


LINES MAKE THE 


PUMPKIN 0° 
FACE Vv 


BLACK CRAYON ouT- 


STAND 


OvuT. 
7 


OTHER DESIGNS may 
— BE CuT OF BLACK PAPER, 
PASTED ORANGE BACK- 


GROUNDS. 


FOLD AND 
PASTE TG 
MAKE 


PAPER 
CUPS 


STAND. 


—— 
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OCTOBER SILHOUETTES Sarah Rehtus 


INOIAN AND 


HALLOWEEN 
SILHOVETTES 
ARE 


ON PARTY 
INVITATIONS. 


DOTTED LINES 
INDICATE FOLDS. 

i 

a 

STORY OF 
COLUMBUS 

i 

i 

DIFFERENT SCENES 

FROM COLUMBuUs’? i 

LIFE MAKE INTER- | 

ESTING SILHOUETTES. 

CORN 
MAKES 
SQUIRRELS, BIRDS, DECORATIVE 
AND PLANT SHAPES UNITS. 


COMBINE NICELY. 


OCTOBER, 


1943 
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The Two-Way Witch and 
Her Cat 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Here are some ideas for your Halloween party favors. 


Out of black paper cut the patterns shown here and put together as 
directed. The two-way witch and her cat will stand alone and make 
excellent favors or place cards for your table. 


PATTERN I 
(The Two-way Witch) 


Out of medium stiff black paper or cardboard cut the pattern of the 
old witch. Part one, pictures her hat, face and hair. Part two is a 
profile view of her nose, mouth and chin. Trace around hat, hair, 
features, etc., with a white or yellow crayon or pencil. Punch round 
holes in eyes to permit light to shine through. 


Now cut part one from the center bottom (dotted line) up to the 
edge of hat (a). Cut part two from center top downward a short 
distance (dotted line) (b). 


Now slide part two into part one until they dovetail together and 
witch stands alone. Face and features are drawn on both sides 
making the witch face in two directions. 


PATTERN II 
(The Witch’s Cat) 


The cat is also fashioned out of black paper. Cut the three parts. 
Part one is composed of body, tail and head. 


Part two makes the front legs and part three the hind legs. Face is 
drawn in white or yellow crayola. 


Cut part one from the bottom upward, as shown, in dotted lines 
ec and d. 


Cut part two from top downward as in dotted line e. 


Cut part three from top downward as in dotted line f. Punch out 
round hole for eye in part one. 


Now dovetail legs crosswise on the body and Mr. Thomas Cat will 
join the Two-way Witch in bringing you Halloween revelry. 


If used as place cards, names may be written or printed in crayola. 
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Musquash Builds a 


AFTERNOON Musquash 
napped in the cave in the river 
bank. Those boys with traps had 
been all around the pond, but Mus- 
quash had watched where they put 
each trap, and he knew exactly 
what to look out for. 

When the sun set red behind the 
woods, he poked a furry brown 
nose out and sniffed. The breeze 
brought him messages of water- 
lilies on the pond, and mussels 
that hid, clamlike, in the mud. His 
mouth watered, but he waited a 
few minutes longer till Mrs. 
Musquash was ready, too. Then, 
together, they had their supper. 
Digging with clever long-toed 
forepaws, each found as many 
mussels as they could eat. They 
finished their meal with juicy 
green grass from the marshy 
ground at one end of the pond, and 
a lily root. 

They looked much like beavers, 
only smaller, these clever furry 
folk. Musquash and his bride were 
the size of half-grown cats, and 
very plump. Their tails and their 
teeth were not as strong as beav- 
ers’, and they couldn’t cut down 
trees nor plaster mud dams. But 
they were good engineers, just the 
same, as were their whole tribe. 
And their tribe lived nearly every- 
where where there was water, 
from Maine to Mexico, and from 
Alaska on south and east, till there 
was hardly a state that didn’t have 
its muskrats. But the fur trappers 
also hunted them out from Maine 
to Mexico, so that it was only the 
more clever muskrats that lived to 
have families of their own. Mus- 
quash meant to be one of the clev- 
er ones, but would he? You never 
know! 

When at last a huge yellow 
moon had risen, Musquash and his 
bride‘sat on the bank of the pond 
side by side. Frogs croaked, and 
crickets sounded their evening 
song. A nip in the air made 
their fur coats welcome. Mrs. 
Musquash felt sure the new babies 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


would soon be here. How would 
they protect the wee things from 
cold weather? How would they 
hide them from the trappers? 

“T know,” said Musquash, “we'll 
start building a house of our own 
this very night.” 

“A good idea,” his wife agreed. 
“But do you know how?” 

“T think so,” he said seriously. 
“T’ve watched so often, when my 
big brothers built. The thing is to 
build well out in the pond, yet not 
too far from the bank, or we'll 
have to make too long an under- 
water tunnel.” 

“I will surely be glad when I 
can go in and out without being 
seen,” sighed Mrs. Musquash. 
But—” She hesitated. 

“But what, hon?” He laid his 
warm muzzle against hers fondly. 

“If you—we don’t build just 
right,” said she, “the hut will fill 
with water, won’t it? And the ba- 
bies drown before they learn to 
swim.” 

“But we’re going to build it just 
right,’”’ Musquash assured her. 

“Well, then,” she agreed, “let’s 
get busy. Thank goodness those 
trapper boys sleep at night,” and 
she stepped from shadow into 
bright moonlight. 

“Of course,’”’ Musquash remind- 
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ed her, “‘we’ve got to keep a look- 
out for wolves. Farm dogs, too. 
Don’t forget they go hunting on 
their own.” 

Mrs. Musquash turned her head 
to peer fearfully into the shadows 
of the woods. 

“Tell you what, hon,” said Mus- 
quash, “we'll take turns watching 
out for the varmints. Suppose you 
just sit there and take it easy 
while I grub up a few roots to 
start the house.” And he swam 
with only his pointed nose above 
the surface of the pond. 

All that night, and for many 
nights to come, he worked hard 
pulling roots of water plants from 
the muddy bottom. He would dive, 
grasp one between his jaws and 
then tug his hardest to pull it up 
before he had to rise to the sur- 
face for another mouthful of air. 
But his fat body contained a big 
pair of lungs, and he could stay un- 
der water quite a few heartbeats. 

Mrs. Musquash was equally as 
good a swimmer. Often when he 
had had to let go of a good root, 
and rise for air, she would dive 
down and pull it out the rest of the 
way. She was clever, too, with her 
forepaws, when it came to weav- 
ing the roots and grasses together 
and plastering them with mud. 
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One evening something huge 
and strange seemed to be moving 
almost without a sound through 
the woods. Musquash stared into 
the dusk, then dove into the pond 
to warn his mate, who was just 
coming from across the pond with 
a tough reed in her jaws. Togeth- 
er they waited, just the tips of 
their noses out, to see what it was. 


In a moment a cow moose and 
her calf appeared on the bank. 
The mother was a huge, long- 
legged creature much larger than 
a deer. And her calf had legs al- 
most as long, and a long face like 
hers. The cow moose waded out 
into the pond on her long legs, and 
began to feed on the waterlilies. 
Reaching down beneath the sur- 
face, she would grasp a stem with 
her rubbery lips and pull, and the 
lily was yanked right out by the 
root. And the calf waded out be- 
hind her on its long legs till only 
its long face was above the sur- 
face of the pond. It tasted the 
waterlilies, and spat them out. 
Perhaps it still preferred milk. 

Musquash soon saw that these 
great beasts were not interested 
in muskrats, and they went back 
to their building. 

Another night, though, an even 
larger beast, a bull moose, came 
to the pond, and at first Mrs. Mus- 
quash hid, staring at his huge ant- 
lers with fear. But when the giant 
beast did not even glance her way, 
but only pulled lilies quietly, she 
returned to plaster the new den. 
Thus far, the farm boys with 


MUSK-RAT OR MUSQUASH HOUSES ARE SMALLER 
THAN BEAVER HOUSES. THEY ARE BUILT OF MUD 
AND PLANT STALKS iN WATER ABOUT TWO FEET 
DEEP. TUNNELS LEAD FROM UNDER THE WATER 
TO THE INSIDE ROOM. THESE HOUSES ARE 
CHIEFLY USED [N WINTER. 


traps had not seemed to know 
what the pair were building so 
busily under water. It really was 
a clever piece of building. For 
though the den rose from the mud- 
dy pond floor, the cavelike nursery 
rose above the surface of the wat- 
er, so that it was dry and airy. Yet 
this nursery would be entered 
from an under-water tunnel. Now 
its roof rose like a mouse-sized is- 
land above the pond. But the 
mound was half-hidden by the tall 
stems of water plants. 

For days Mrs. Musquash had 
felt the need to hurry. But here, 
at last, they had as fine a little 
house as any muskrat they knew. 
And none too soon! 

The next morning, when Mus- 
quash came swimming up through 


The Ancestor Worm 


GARALD LAGARD 


Te early fall wind played 
fitfully down the city street. It 
twisted and tugged at the leaves 
on the trees, still too tightly fas- 
tened to fly free as a toy for the 
wind. It tossed Dimity’s skirt and 
plucked Barry’s cap from his head 
and sent it spinning down the 
sidewalk. Barry shouted and gave 
chase. The cap dodged and 
whirled just beyond the reach of 
Barry’s fingers. At last the cap 
came to rest against a bookrack 
crammed with tattered volumes 
and bearing a sign which read, 
“BOOKSPROUT SELLS THESE 
FOR A DIME.” 

“But not my new school cap!” 
Barry panted. He picked up the 
headgear, examined it for dam- 


age, then pulled it down tight to 
his ears. 

“Why put your cap on so 
tight?” Dimity asked. “Aren’t we 
going in?” 

“Going in?’ Barry repeated. 
“Of course we are. It’s almost 
four o’clock. Mister Booksprout 
expects us. It’s almost tea time. 
Why shouldn’t we go in? Mother 
said we might.” 

“Am I arguing?” Dimity asked 
hungrily. “Buttermilk and dough- 
nuts—” 

The children peered through 
the door of the shop. Mister Book- 
sprout stood with his hands fold- 
ed across his large stomach and 
teetered back and forth on his 
heels. He looked over his glasses 


the tunnel with a mussel in his 
arms, he stared through the 
nursery door. There, curled up be- 
side their mother, lay three of the 
softest gray babies! And from 
their tiny paws to their round ears 
and their bits of tails they were as 
like their father and mother as 
could be, except for their color, 
and that would change. Just now 
it made them harder to see to be 
water colored. Mrs. Musquash was 
licking them proudly. 

It wasn’t long before the young- 
sters, too, could swim with just 
their noses out. The boys with 
traps stayed away now on account 
of the moose. And all they would 
have seen, anyway, was three 
small V-shaped ripples that they 
made as they swam. 


at a very little man with a very 
big beard who was peering near- 
sightedly at the binding of a huge 
red book. At last Mister Book- 
sprout drew out his watch chain 
and swung the charm in a wide 
circle. The circle grew wider and 


wider as Mister Booksprout 
lengthened the chain. The little 
man with the beard weighed the 
book carefully in his two hands. 
He looked at the ceiling and 
pursed his lips which could be 
seen only vaguely through his 
beard. Mister Booksprout looked 
terribly bored with the whole 
business. 

The two children stood uncer- 
tainly in the shop entrance. 

“I wish the man with the beard 
would buy the book and go,” Bar- 
ry whispered hungrily. 

“Hush!” Dimity said sharply. 
“Mister Booksprout has to have 
some business.” 

At last the little man with the 
big beard seemed satisfied. He 
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took out a coin purse and selected 
a small coin. He held it in the palm 
of his hand for a long time, look- 
ing at it, then he offered it to Mis- 
ter Booksprout. Mister Book- 
sprout accepted it with all the re- 
spect due a much larger sum of 
money. He bowed with some diffi- 
culty and a broad, gracious smile. 
The little man with the beard 
bobbed his head happily and, smil- 
ing above his whiskers, passed the 
two children on his way to the 
sidewalk. 

“Ah,” said Mister Booksprout, 
as Barry and Dimity entered the 
shop, “the man who buys books 
by weight has now gone. Now we 
will have tea.” 

He led the way through the 
shop and into the patio beyond— 
the patio with the wall, and the 
trees, and the flowers, and the 
bird bath, and the comfortable 
seats about the table under the 
gay awning. 

“He buys books by weight,” 
Mister Booksprout scolded. “He 
wants a big book, a book with 
bright binding. And a book which 
does not cost too much. So I sell 
him a book written about some- 
thing which no longer interests 
anybody. And the man with the 
beard has a doorstop which looks 
more dcignified than doorstops 
usually do. It is all very nice. And 
everybody is happy.” 

He raised the corner of a nap- 
kin spread over a plate and 
peered at the doughnuts beneath 
it. He removed the caps from two 
bottles of ice-cold buttermilk. 
Then he examined three glasses to 
see that they were spotless and 
highly polished. All this complet- 
ed, he relaxed into a comfortable 
chair built to support his great 
weight. He pointed to Dimity. He 
said, with a satisfied tone in his 
voice, “You will be hostess. You 
will serve the buttermilk and the 
doughnuts.” 

“IT just can’t eat another dough- 
nut,” Barry said. “I have had 
four, and another one might spoil 
my dinner.” He looked down at 
the tile floor of the patio. It was 
a bright red tile, and a bright 
green worm was crawling slowly 
over it. Barry motioned. 

“A worm,” he said. “A bright 
green worm.” 

Dimity looked, then shuddered. 
“T don’t like worms.” 

Mister Booksprout looked, then 
he said, “A bit late for worms. He 
should be fast asleep in a cocoon 
by now.” Then he looked at Dim- 
ity. “So you don’t like worms. 
Well, how about your ancestor 
worm? Would you like him?’ 
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“Ancestor worm?” Dimity re- 
peated with a puzzled frown. “I 
wouldn’t like him, but I’d like to 
hear about him.” 

“From the ancestor worm,” 
Mister Booksprout said, “life went 
in all directions. He was the most 
important step, in many ways, to- 
ward the long upward climb from 
the single cell life in the begin- 
ning, to the higher animals which 
we are.” 

“Tt seems hard to believe,” Bar- 
ry said doubtfully, “that a worm 
could ever be anything but a 
worm.” 

“Well,” said Mister Booksprout, 
“in the very lowest worms you will 
find a right and a left side to their 
bodies. And they have a head and 
a tail end. And in them is the first 
sign of a blood system. They be- 
gan to be animals, some of them. 
Others just remained low worms 
and remain so to this day. But the 
others, which struck out for them- 
selves, made great progress to- 
ward a much higher form of life.” 

“You mean,” Dimity cried in 
horror, “that some of the worms 
crawling around right now are 
just like our ancestors?” 

“Quite like them,” Mister Book- 
sprout replied firmly. “Quite, quite 
like them.” 

“‘How many kinds of worms are 
there?” Barry questioned. 

“Oh, very many. Some of them 
are interesting, others are less so. 
The very lowest type is the flat- 
worm. The tapeworms which some 
people have to bother them are 
flatworms.” 

“T’ve heard of tapeworms,” 
Dimity said. “They wouldn’t be 
nice things to have. When you eat 


WOODPECKER 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


‘“‘Rap-a-tap-tap!”’ 
Quite busy am lI. 
Oh, look at the chips 
I always let fly! 


“I’m boring a hole 
In this cottonwood tree. 
It will be a fine home 
For wifey and me. 


“Rap-a-tap-tap! 
Oh, isn’t it fun! 
I’m building a house 
And it soon will be done! 


“T drill with my bill 
Which is sharp as an awl. 
Oh, look at the chips 
That I always let fall!” 


too much, a lot of people look at 
you, sigh, and say, “ ‘You must 
have a tapeworm’.” 

“The roundworms are more 
common,” Mister Booksprout said. 
“T guess nobody knows just how 
many kinds of these there are. 
They live in fresh water, the 
ocean, in plants or animals, or in 
dirt, according to what kind they 
are. These are usually white, 
though threadworms are dark 
brown. The roundworms shed 
their skins, just as snakes do, as 
they grow larger. They have much 
the same type of digestion as the 
real animals do.” 

“Another sort of worm is the 
thorn head. He is what we call a 
parasite. He bores into a fish or 
animal with his thorny head and 
lives quite happily.” 

“What about angleworms?” 
Barry asked. 


“They belong to the highest 
class,” said Mister Booksprout. 
“They are the ringed worms. 
Their bodies consist of a series of 
rings, or segments. But the most 
interesting worms,” he continued, 
“live in the sea, or in the sand 
along the shore. One of these is the 
ocher worm. He grows to be about 
three inches long. It is, as its name 
tells, yellow in color. It has a num- 
ber of eyes, set in a V pattern, and 
it even has a nose which it will 
show if the worm is squeezed. On 
this is a sharp spine. The ocher 
worms have great appetites. They 
fall upon and eat anything which 
comes along. Sometimes they have 
trouble. They may be punctured by 
the creature they tried to eat. 
Sometimes they are even bitten 
clear in two. But it doesn’t seem to 
matter to the ocher worm. His 
wounds heal up in a hurry, and 
both pieces of him become ocher 
worms.” 

“And then,” continued Mister 
Booksprout, “there is the probos- 
cis worm. He grows to be about 
eight inches long—quite a big fel- 
low, as worms go—and he is col- 
ored red. He lives in the sand at 
the seashore. He digs with his 
nose, which is about an inch long 
and is armed with two sets of 
teeth. Once he gets his nose set 
into the sand, you won’t be able 
to pull him out in one piece.” 

Dimity rose and said, politely, 
“I think we must go. It’s getting 
late.” 

“And what do you think of your 
ancestor worm?” Mister Book- 
sprout asked with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Well,” said Dimity, “I’m glad 
he’s what you can call a remote 
ancestor.” 
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The Poetry Corner 


HALLOWE’EN 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


The corn-shock Indian tepees 

Stand bravely row on row, 

While lurking goblins crouch 
within 

All ready for their foe. 


A cat guards from the fence post 
An owl hoots from his perch. 
The glaring moon, advancing, 
Is caught fast in the birch. 


The ghosts within the tepees 

Now stick their bald heads out. 
With the moon lodged in branches 
They’re safe to roam about. 


HALLOWEP’EN NIGHT 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


t Ghostly creatures in the streets, 
E Dressed in scary, pure white 
4 sheets ; 
t Ugly witches riding sticks, 
e (Really children playing tricks) ; 
d Jack-o’-lanterns in the night 
ll Filled with candles’ eerie light; 
n . . 
Yr Hooting owls and flying bats 
y Looking down at big black cats. .. 
ye All these things are heard and 
seen 
it. On the night of Hallowe’en. 
on 
to 
THE SPOOKIEST 
oo NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 
On Hallowe’en and only then, 
er Do pumpkins smile and laugh; 
»S- And goblins dance so wildly 
uit They almost come in half. 
el- 
‘ol- And ghosts and witches riding, 
at Pull each other’s hair; 
his But children are the spookiest 
ng Dressed up everywhere. 
of 
set 
ble 
GLOWING OCTOBER 
ing 1 Sometimes, when we are sleeping 
October slips in town... 
our She tints leaves red and orange, 
= Then paints them golden brown. 
is 


Each merry leaf starts dancing 
In a new crisp, painted gown, 
But when Jack Frost kisses them. 
They laugh and tumble down. 


WHAT AUTUMN BRINGS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Time for squirrels, hiding nuts, 
Hopping here and there; 

Time for red and golden leaves 
That tumble in the air. 


Time for thanks for things we 
have: 

Home, and food, and such, 

Also, for our freedom which 

We value, oh, so much! 


Time for pranks on Hallowe’en, 

Pumpkin pies, and fun. 

Autumn brings such pleasant 
times! 

I like them, every one! 


DAME NATURE 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


When Mother Nature puts away 

Her summer frocks in flowered 
array, 

A hat all gold and green and 
bronze 

Of velvet texture next she dons. 

And, to offset this splendid crown, 

She wears a gorgeous, matching 
gown. 

But soon, ’round shoulders of her 
hills, 

To guard against a wind that 
chills, 

She draws a cloak of gray and 
white 

Which covers all till days are 
bright. 

Then, sparkling forth, next she’ll 
be seen 

In yellow daffodils and green. 


HALLOWE’EN FUN 
MARIE Z. JELLIFFE 


The west wind blows on a corn cob 
pipe. 
Jack-o’-lanterns laugh together. 
Leaves run in fun on the wide 
earth floor. 
How smoky the autumn weath- 
er! 

Bonfires glow, gray clouds flow, 
In skies of lavender heather. 
Witches fly on their broomsticks 

by 
The ghosties that flock together. 
Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, for the chil- 
dren’s glee 
In October’s hazy weather. 
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THE NUT GATHERERS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The chipmunks and the squirrels, 
too, 


No longer frisk and play; 
Now that October rules the land 
They’re busy every day. 


They’re gathering up the nuts 
they find 
Beneath the friendly trees, 
And storing them in places where 
They can be reached with ease. 


When all the ground is buried 
deep 


’Neath winter’s snow and sleet, 


That’s how our little friends make 
sure 


They’ll have enough to eat. 


WITCHES AND GOBLINS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Some people believe that the 
witches 
Come out just on Hallowe’en, 
And that all the ugly hobgoblins 
On that one occasion are seen. 


But I’m quite sure they’re mis- 
taken ; 
I’ve often heard 
night, 
When wind was lashing the tree- 
tops, 
A-screaming in wildest delight. 


witches at 


And also I’ve seen fierce hobgob- 
lins 
A-prowling around in the dark: 
When storms were keeping us in- 
doors, 
The goblins were out for a lark. 


But since both the witches and 
goblins 
Are scared as can be of the 
light 
And always stay clear of all hu- 
mans 
We don’t have to fear them one 
mite. 


FAMOUS JACK 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I know a Jack, 

A pumpkin Jack, 

The pet of Hallowe’en ; 

He’s round and bright, 

And famous, quite... 

D’you know the Jack I mean? 


| 
rlad 
note 
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Mrs. Goose Forgets Herself 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Ornz MORNING when Mrs. 
Goese was coming back from 
market, Mrs. Pop-Rabbit came 
out of her house with two of her 
children, and asked, “Hello, Mrs. 
Goose. Have you heard the 
news?” 

Mrs. Goose stopped in her 
tracks. “What news?” she asked. 

“Oh, Mr. Pig’s Aunt Pink is 
here visiting again!” 

“How long is she going to 
stay ?” 

“A week or two—and she’s 
wearing a funny hat, with two 
birds on twigs—” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Over by the post office 

“Then I’ll go and see for my- 
self,” said Mrs. Goose, and went 


on. 

When she got to the post office, 
sure enough, there was Mr. Pig 
and his aunt, and they were smil- 
ing at all their friends, and each 
other, too. Aunt Pink had on the 
funny hat, and Mrs. Goose want- 
ed to laugh when she saw it. But 
instead, she said, “‘How do you 
do, Mr. Pig, and Aunt Pink. Will 
you come to supper tonight, at my 
house?” 

“Why, we shall be delighted,” 
said Mr. Pig, quickly. “At five 
o'clock ?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Goose told them, 
“at five o’clock. I shall be glad to 
welcome your Aunt Pink to Ani- 
maltown again.” 

Then, thinking she had made a 
very pretty speech, she waggled 
her goosie tail and smiled her 
goosie smile, and started home. 
But before she had gone very far 
she began to wonder why on 
earth she had let Mr. Pig say five 
o'clock? “That’s very early for 
supper, indeed it is,” she told her- 
self. “It is just because he is such 
a pig and wants to get started on 
his eating. Five o’clock! Why, I 
shall scarcely have time to make 
two big lemon tarts for their des- 
sert!’” 

So she plop-plopped home at 
top speed, and went right to 


work. She bustled and she sifted 
and she measured and she baked, 
and at half-past four there were 
two nice big lemon tarts all ready 
and out of the oven. 

“Well, they look fine,” Mrs. 
Goose told herself. ““Now I’ll have 
just time to get dressed.” But 
halfway to the bedroom she 
stopped short. TWO big lemon 
tarts? Why had she made just 
two? One for Mr. Pig and one for 
Aunt Pink, certainly; but what 
about her own? She was hostess, 
she would sit at the head of her 
little table, and she would have a 
tart, of course, too. ‘““Why, I for- 
got all about myself!” thought 


Aunt Pink had a funny hat! 


‘“‘Have you heard the news?” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


Mrs. Goose, “and, now there is 
hardly any more time! What shall 
I do?” 

Then she had a bright idea. She 
took a big round of thick card- 
board, whipped up some egg 
whites, browned them in the 
oven, and spread them on the 
cardboard. When she was through 
it looked like a big lemon tart, 
yes, indeed, it did. No one would 
know that the bottom part was 
cardboard! 

Then she hurried into her best 
purple dress and slippers, and 
she even pinned a daisy into her 
head feathers; and when _ she 
looked at herself in the mirror 
she said, “Why I look just like a 


1? 


hostess, and a fine one, too! 
Just then she heard feet on the 
porch, and there were Mr. Pig 
and his Aunt Pink, all dressed up 
and happy. Aunt Pink had on a 
pale blue dress, that made her 
face look even pinker, and Mr. 
Pig had on his best striped trou- 
sers and his V-neck sweater. 
“How do you do,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “and please eome right in. 
I am simply delighted to see 


“It is nice to be in Animaltown 
again,” smiled Aunt Pink. “My 
nephew has such kind friends.”’ 
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‘‘Kind to ask us to supper,” said 
Mr. Pig. ‘And I smell delicious 
smells, Mrs. Goose—there’s a 
lemon one, especially—so sweet 
and delicious—” 

“If he only knew,” thought 
Mrs. Goose, “that it comes from 
two tarts, and not three!” But she 
said, out loud, “That is my sur- 
prise dessert. I have used a recipe 
that Mrs. Squirrel gave me.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Squirrel is a good 
cook,” said Mr. Pig. 

“But not as good as 
Goose, I am sure,” 
Pink, politely. 

Mrs. Goose smiled, too, think- 
ing how smart she had been to 
whip up the cardboard tart that 
looked like a real one. ““Now we 
will sit down to supper,” she said. 
“And I do hope it will taste good.” 

“Delightful I am sure,” laughed 
Mr. Pig, hurrying to the table. 

“There’s something that 
wouldn’t taste delightful,” said 
Mrs. Goose to herself, so low that 
no one heard her. “But that is my 
secret.” 


Then they had a thick, good 
soup, and after that a hearty 
salad with muffins and jelly. They 
talked and laughed, and Aunt 
Pink said that Animaltown was 
a lovely place, and that she al- 
most wished she lived there her- 
self. 

Then it came time for dessert. 


Mrs. Goose cleared the table, 
and brushed off the muffin 
crumbs, filled the glasses, and 
then Aunt Pink told a wonderful 
story just as Mrs. Goose brought 
in the three tarts. 

Mrs. Goose was laughing so 
hard as she sat down that she 
almost had to double over. Then 
Aunt Pink’s story reminded Mr. 
Pig of one, and he began to tell 
it—laughing, too—and just then 
Mrs. Goose noticed something per- 
fectly terrible. 


She had given Mr. Pig the card- 
board tart—and she had, of 
course, meant to take it herself! 

“Oh, what shall I do,”’ she won- 
dered, “I can’t snatch it right 
from under his nose. He has be- 
gun to eat the top part.” Yes, cer- 
tainly he was eating it; gobbling 
down the fluffy, browned egg 
whites. And then a strange thing 
happened. Mr. Pig folded up the 
cardboard pie crust and ate that, 
too! 

“That’s just because he is just 
a pig,” Mrs. Goose thought to her- 
self. “He will gobble anything. 
Why, he didn’t even notice.” 

She was so relieved that when 
Mr. Pig got to the end of his long 


Mrs. 
smiled Aunt 


Mrs. Goose noticed her mistake. 


funny story that she laughed just 
terribly hard, so hard she choked, 
and Aunt Pink had to thump her 
back. 

She finished her tart, and Aunt 
Pink finished hers, and then they 
sat by the fire and talked for a 
while, and laughed some more, 
and when it was time to go they 
both told their hostess, ‘“‘This has 
been a delightful evening.” 


And Aunt Pink said, “Mrs. 
Squirrel’s recipe was, indeed, 


very good. Perhaps you will give 
it to me, sometime.” 

“Yes, indeed I will,’’ promised 
Mrs. Goose, laughing nervously. 
She looked at Mr. Pig, but he was 
only smiling, and didn’t seem to 
know, even yet, that he had eaten 
almost half of the back of a paper 
tablet. 

Mrs. Goose washed the dishes 
and tidied up. She thought to her- 
self, “I have had a very lucky day, 
indeed I have. I made two lemon 
pies instead of three. Then I 
thought of making that cardboard 
one—and that was very bright of 
me. But I forgot and served it to 
Mr. Pig instead of myself. And he 
ate it, yes, he ate it,” said Mrs. 


Goose, laughing. “That was the 
biggest luck of all!’ 

She was still laughing as she 
got ready to go to bed, but sud- 
denly she was quite sober. ‘How 
did I happen to make two lemon 
tarts instead of three? Oh, yes, I 
forgot myself. But that is really 
quite serious—to forget myself. I 
mustn’t do it again. I had better 
put a note in the corner of my 
mirror, so that I will remember.” 

So she sat down at her table, in 
her long gray nightgown and bed- 
room slippers, and she wrote, 
“Don’t forget Mrs. G.” 

“That’s really very cute,” she 
smiled, over her pen. “Instead of 
saying ‘Don’t Forget Yourself’ I 
have written ‘Mrs. G.’ That will 
make me think.” 

And it did make her think, in- 
deed. Because in the morning she 
could not make out what she had 
meant by the note. Mrs. G? That 
couldn’t be Mrs. Squirrel, or Mrs. 
Hen, or Mrs. Sheep, or Rabbit, or 
Old Lady Owl, or even Mr. Pig’s 
Aunt Pink, or anyone else she 
knew in Animaltown. So she just 
took down the note and tore it up, 
and tried not to let it worry her. 


OCTOBER PUZZLE POEM 


HELEN RAMSEY 


I’m a very 
Jolly day. 
Pumpkins, black cats 


Strew my way. 


Witches on their 
Broomsticks fly. 
Tell me, please, 

What day am I? 
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The Little 
Brown Monkey “4 


Finds a Friend 


Tne LITTLE BROWN MONKEY 
sat on the top shelf of the toy 
store, watching the face of the 
big clock on the wall, and won- 
dering, wondering why he had 
never noticed before what a 
friendiy, kind look the clock had. 
All day long and all night long he 
just stayed there and said, ‘“Tick- 
tock, tick-tock,” and every Satur- 
day night before the storekeeper 
went home, he stuck in a big key 
and turned it around and around 
until it wouldn’t turn any more. 
The little brown monkey had 
often wondered why he did that, 
because it made such a funny 
growling noise that it seemed as 
if it must hurt the clock somehow. 
But the clock went right on say- 
ing “Tick-tock,” and looking hap- 
py and good-natured, so the little 
brown monkey decided that it 
didn’t really hurt him after all, 
and he was glad. Every time the 
big long hand on the clock got up 
just in the middle of the top of his 
big round face, he’d make a little 
purring sound as if he was clear- 
ing his throat to say something, 
then a little bell would sound once, 
or twice, or three times, or four or 
five or six, and sometimes all the 
way up to twelve. The little brown 
monkey couldn’t understand how 
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the clock could make up his mind 
just what to say, and he often 
listened hopefully, thinking that 
maybe some time he’d say some- 
thing different, like ‘Hello, 
there!” or “All aboard!’ or may- 
be just “Boo!” But he never did, 
so the little brown monkey got 
used to hearing him, and decided 
that he never would. 

But the night the little brown 
monkey was laughing so over the 
trick he had played on the other 
toys, he really thought the clock 
looked a little bit more jolly than 
he ever had before, and he could 
almost imagine he was really 
smiling. So he sat on the shelf 
and watched the clock for a long 
time, until he got so sleepy he 
couldn’t watch any more. And 
there wasn’t a sound all the rest 
of the night. The toys were all so 
scared they didn’t dare move 
again, and each one was wonder- 
ing what it was he had heard. 
They had all been in such a hurry 
to get back on the shelves that 
they weren’t in nice neat rows the 
way they should have been. The 
little tin soldiers were all dumped 
in on top of each other like so 
many beans in a dish, and the 
ones on the bottom of the pile 
never said a word. The little grey 


KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


horse was lying with his feet in 
the air. The green iron frog who 
opened his mouth for pennies (be- 
cause he really was a penny 
bank), had opened his mouth at 
the wrong time and now he had 
one of the little fuzzy dog’s ears 
halfway down his throat. The big 
baby doll had landed with her 
head on the doll table covered 
with play dishes, and when she 
sat up she had the sugar bowl on 
her head like a cap, down over one 
eye, with the handles sticking out 
on each side; and the grey felt 
elephant had sat down plunk right 
in the middle of the keys on the 
toy piano, making a terrible noise, 
and he hadn’t dared to move since 
for fear the keys would make 
more music. So that was the way 
the storekeeper found them in the 
morning, and he scratched his 
head and looked at them, then 
went and got his feather duster 
out from under the counter and 
started to fix them up, muttering 
all the time and shaking his head 
and wondering if he had been so 
tired the night before that he had 
left them that way without know- 
ing it. But with all his dusting 
and straightening up, he never 
quite got to the top shelf where 
the little brown monkey was, be- 
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cause nobody ever wanted to buy 
roller-skates in the winter, and 
you remember that the little 
brown monkey was behind the big 
box where the roller-skates were 
kept. 

So the little brown monkey sat 
up on his shelf and watched the 
clock on the wall, and wondered if 
he had been dreaming the night 
before when he thought the clock 
smiled at him. Before the day was 
over, he knew he hadn’t, and I'll 
tell you how he found it out. 


Just after the clock’s little bell 
had sounded ten times (it must 
have been Saturday morning, 
when there wasn’t any school), a 
little girl came into the store with 
her mother, and the little brown 
monkey stared down through his 
little window between the roller- 
skates and the penny-dolls, be- 
cause he thought he had never 
seen anyone quite so pretty. She 
had on a blue coat with white fur 
around the collar, and a blue hat, 
both just the color of the sky on 
a sunny day, and a lot of little 
golden curls peeked from under- 
neath the hat. He couldn’t see her 
face very well, because the hat 
had a brim that hid her face from 
way up where he was on the top 
shelf, so he watched and watched 
to see if she would look up so he 
could see whether her eyes were 
as blue as her coat. He had seen 
pictures in storybooks of just that 
kind of little girl, and he expected 
her to look just like those pic- 
tures. So he was a little disap- 
pointed at the way she acted, 
while he was following her 
around with his eyes. 

First she went over to the big- 
gest toy piano, and banged down 
on it hard, several notes at once. 
Of course it made a terrible noise, 
because you know the way to get 
the prettiest music out of any- 
thing, even out of little boys and 
girls, is to be gentle and soft and 
try one or two notes at a time. But 
she didn’t seem to know that, or 
to care if she did know, so she 
banged and slammed until she al- 
most broke three keys. Then she 
got tired of that and ran over to 
the little grey elephant that 
wagged his head when you pulled 
his tail up and down, and she 
pulled at his tail so hard she al- 
most pulled it out by the roots, 
and his poor little neck got so 
tired he thought his head would 
drop off. Then she_ suddenly 
caught sight of the big baby-doll 
that shut her eyes when she was 
laid down, and after turning her 
this way and that about six times, 
she put one little thumb right on 


one of the eyes and pushed it hard 
to see if she could make it stay 
shut, and suddenly it broke and 
dropped right into the inside of 
the baby-doll’s head. The little 
brown monkey was so surprised 
he almost fell off the shelf, be- 
cause he didn’t know there was 
anybody in the world who would 
act like that with things that 
were made to love. 

All the time the little girl in 
blue was so busy, her mother was 
talking to the storekeeper, and 
every minute she would turn 
around and speak sharply to the 
little girl, “Bee, don’t do that,” 
then, “Bee, did you hear moth- 
er?’’, then, “Bee, darling, mother 
will punish you,” and _ finally, 
when Bee had pushed the baby- 
doll’s eyes in, her mother grabbed 
her by the hand and said, “Now, 
Bee, see what you have done!” 
But all the time Bee knew she 
didn’t mean it, so when her moth- 
er pulled her away from the baby- 
doll, she opened her mouth and 
screamed and jumped up and 
down on both feet as hard as she 
could. 

Well, of course, nobody could 
like a child who acted like that, 
no matter how nicely she was 
dressed, and suddenly the little 
brown monkey saw her face, and 
it didn’t match the pretty clothes 
at all. It was all screwed up into 
wrinkles, and her mouth was 
wide open, and her eyes looked 
cold and hard and mean, and he 
couldn’t see anything in her face 
that a loving little monkey could 
ever love. 

All this time he had forgotten 
about the clock, but suddenly, 
when Bee started to jump up and 
down and scream, the clock’start- 
ed to growl a little bit the way he 
always did when he was about to 
strike, and the little brown mon- 
key looked over at him in sur- 
prise, because he didn’t know it 
was time for the big long hand to 
be up at the top again. And, sure 
enough, it wasn’t. The hand was 
only about ten minutes down from 
the top, and the monkey looked at 
him with his eyes big and round, 
wondering what he was going to 
say, and why. Well, after he had 
cleared his throat for a second, 
the bell sounded just once, but it 
wasn’t the little sweet bell he al- 
ways used. It was big and loud 
and deep, like a fire-bell, and it 
was so sudden and unexpected 
and hurt everybody’s ears so, that 
everybody jumped, even the store- 
keeper and Bee’s mother. And 
Bee stopped stamping just as 
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quickly as she had started, and 
looked up at the wall to see what 
it was that had made such a noise. 
And Bee’s mother looked up at 
the wall, and the storekeeper 
looked up at the wall, but all they 
could see was the quiet clock tick- 
tocking away as usual, and they 
all knew it couldn’t have been the 
clock, because he wasn’t made 
that way. 

Well, Bee’s mother paid the 
storekeeper for fixing the baby- 
doll’s eye, and she took Bee’s hand 
and marched her out of the store 
in a hurry, and nobody was ever 
so glad to see some one else go 
away as that little brown monkey. 
He had never known before that 
there was anybody in the world 
who could be so mean and cross 
and unpleasant. 


After they had gone, the store- 
keeper got up on a ladder and 
looked and looked for the bell that 
had made the big noise, but he 
couldn’t find any. The only one 
that really knew was the little 
brown monkey. And he sat on his 
high shelf and watched the clock 
for the rest of that day. All he 
could see was the same happy look 
on the clock’s face, and all he could 
hear was the same joyful “Tick- 
tock” from the clock’s insides, and 
the same little bell whenever the 
big long hand got up to the 
middle. But just after the store- 
keeper had gone home for the 
night and left the store locked 
up, the littl brown monkey 
was just as sure as sure that the 
clock winked at him. Yes, sir, just 
one wink of one eye, and a smile 
just a little bigger and jollier 
than he had ever had before. 


After that the little brown 
monkey wasn’t nearly so lone- 
some, because he knew that the 
clock felt just the way he did 
himself about little people who 
could be mean and cross and un- 
pleasant. So he sat up on his shelf 
and watched the clock and waited 
for another wink. And sure 
enough he got one. Just as he was 
getting so sleepy he was about to 
give it up and stop watching, the 
clock winked at him once more, 
and he went to sleep with a happy 
little warm spot somewhere in his 
cotton insides. Because you know 
smiles are like that. If everybody 
looked cross and solemn and hard, 
we'd all feel cold and icy way 
down deep inside. But when some- 
body smiles at us, it’s just like 
being near a warm stove. The ice 
inside all melts and the cold feel- 
ing goes away, and our hearts feel 
ohgs and glad for the rest of the 

ay. 
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The Hallowe’en Strike 


MARJORIE HARRIET HAYS 


IL WAS PANTHER who start- 
ed it all. He was angry anyway 
because the conceited little mouse 
had got away again. So when 
Peggy came dancing out, she 
found him sulking on the back 
doorstep where he liked to lie in 
the sun. 

“Panny!” she cried excitedly, 
as she stroked his smooth fur, 
“tomorrow night is Hallowe’en; 
I’m going to the party dressed as 
a witch, and you are to be my 
black cat.” 

With an angry bound Panther 
leaped off the doorstep and 
stalked away with his tail in the 
air. Just as he reached the side- 
walk he heard a shriek, “Oh, a 
black cat! Don’t let it cross our 
path!” The thin woman darted 
out into the street, but when the 
fat woman tried to follow her, 
Panther ran right in front of her. 
Then he felt better, and he sat 
down solemnly licking his whis- 
kers. “I’m tired of all this fuss 
about my fur coat,” he told him- 
self, “and now Hallowe’en is com- 
ing with all that shouting and— 
and—caterwauling.” Panther 
liked to use long words. “I shall 
simply walk away—depart, far 
away to Mad Mare Hill. They’ll 
see they can’t have much of a 
Hallowe’en without me.” Then he 
remembered. There were eight 
other black cats in Dover. ‘“‘T’ll 
call a general strike,” he decided. 
“‘A Union of the Nine Black Cats 
of Dover. We will all walk out 
together.” 

Panther hurried to the homes 
of his friends, miaouing loudly, 
“Meet me at the deserted house 
at the edge of town in half an 
hour.” 

In the old deserted garden, 
eight black cats stood in a silent 
circle waiting for Panther to 
speak. “Friends,” he began, “I 
have something to propound.” 

“What’s propound?” asked the 
littlest cat. He was quivering with 
excitement. 

“Wait and you shall hear,” said 
Panther gravely. “I am tired of 
all this nonsense about black cats. 
I propose to leave town until Hal- 
lowe’en is over. You are all invit- 
ed to go with me—in other words, 
to accompany me to Mad Mare 
Hill. That will show the town of 
Dover! Hallowe’en without us will 


be as flat as—as a saucer of 
milk!” 


‘““Maiou-u,” agreed seven black 
cats, their green eyes gleaming, 
— long tails waving to and 
ro. 

“But won’t they just go ahead 
and have Hallowe’en without 
us?” asked the littlest cat. “After 
all, they will still have sheets to 
dress in, and pumpkins for jack- 
o’-lanterns.”’ 

“We will ask the pumpkins and 
sheets to join us,” said Panther 
promptly, as though he had 
thought of that from the very be- 
ginning. “You, my friends, shall 
go about the town spreading the 
news to the sheets. Tell them all 
to meet us here at the stroke of 
midnight. I will notify the pump- 
kins.” 

The eight black cats roamed up 
and down the streets calling their 
secret message under the win- 
dows of each house. People, not 
understanding cat language, 
leaned from their windows and 
shouted, ‘‘Hiss! Go away!’ 

But the sheets, lying on beds, or 
folded away in bureau drawers 
understood and whispered with 
pale thin lips, “We will be there 
at the stroke of midnight.” 

Panther ran quickly out to 
Farmer Stout’s field where the 
bright golden pumpkins lay scat- 
tered over the ground. “Listen, 
Friend Pumpkins,” he hissed in a 
loud whisper, “I have something 
to propound.”’ 

“What’s propound?” asked the 
littlest pumpkin, rolling closer. 

“You shall hear. Tomorrow is 
Hallowe’en, a bad time for pump- 
kins—a dangerous era. Boys will 
cut holes in you with sharp 
knives. They will carry you 
through the streets with lighted 
candles burning in your heads.” 

The pumpkins rocked back and 
forth angrily. The oldest and 
largest one rumbled, “The oak 
tree told me of this strange cus- 
tom. What can we do about it?” 

“T will tell you,” said Panther. 
“Tonight all Hallowe’en creatures 
are going to walk out on a strike. 
Meet us in the deserted garden at 
the stroke of midnight.” 

“We will be there,” rumbled all 
the pumpkins together. 

That night when everyone in 
Dover was asleep, the Hallowe’en 
creatures went quietly to the de- 
serted garden. The pumpkins 
rolled gently down the hill. Sheets 
slipped stealthily off beds, being 


careful not to wake the sleeping 
people; even those lying in bu- 
reau drawers unfolded themselves 
and slipped through the cracks 
and out of the house. Together all 
the sheets in town floated through 
the streets like wisps of white 
fog. 

When they reached the deserted 
garden, they found the pumpkins 
and the nine black cats waiting 
for them. ‘‘Where are we going ?”’ 
whispered the sheets. 

“Yes,” rumbled the pumpkins, 
“where are we going?” 

“To Mad Mare Hill,” said Pan- 
ther; “I will lead the way.” 

“What a good joke this is!” 
laughed the pumpkins, merrily 
bumping along after the nine 
black cats. 

“Yes, isn’t it!” giggled the 
sheets, floating behind the others. 
They felt they would be safer 
there. 

But by the time they reached 
Mad Mare Hill, all in the com- 
pany were tired and cross. “Why 
did we come way out here?” 
grumbled the largest pumpkin. “I 
am not used to walking; I am 
bruised all over.” 

The sheets huddled together, 
trembling to see the dark shad- 
ows cast by the whispering trees. 
“We are not used to being out in 
the night air. We can’t stay in 
this dreadful place all night!” 

“At any rate, we are safe from 
Hallowe’en pranks,” said Panther. 
“You ought to be thankful to me 
for getting you away in time.” 

The littlest pumpkin rolled for- 
ward. “I think we’ll miss a lot of 
fun,” he said. “I’d like to be car- 
ried through the streets with a 
lighted candle in my head.” 

“It really doesn’t hurt,” agreed 
the largest pumpkin. “We should 
look very smart with eyes, a nose, 
and a mouth cut in our heads. And 
it would be much more exciting to 
go about with children than to sit 
here on this dark hillside all 
night.” 

“T think so, too,” said an old 
yellowish sheet. ‘I remember 
what fun we had last year. I was 
in an accident; you can still see 
the scar where I was torn. But 
even so, it was more fun than this 
party.” 

It seemed to Panther that 
everyone was glaring at him, even 
his old friends the black cats. The 
smallest cat spoke in a high shrill 
voice. “It must be fun on Hal- 
lowe’en to run around frightening 
people. Maiou! I wish I had 
stayed at home.” 


Panther remembered Peggy 
and her witch’s costume. How 
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handsome his glossy coat would 
look beside the yellow dress! Sud- 
denly he jumped up on a high 
rock. “Friends,” he said, “I have 
something to pro—” The pump- 
kins made a rumbling sound, and 
the sheets trembled with anger. 
“T mean I have something to say 
—if we really want to go back 
there is still time to get home be- 
fore morning.” 

Without waiting for him to fin- 
ish, the littlest pumpkin started 
rolling down hill. The other 
pumpkins hurried after him, 
bumpety-bump. Soon they were 
back in Farmer Stout’s field, each 


in his own little mound. “Where 
on earth have you been?” asked 
the old oak tree in astonishment. 

“Oh, we just went out for a 
little walk,” answered the largest 
pumpkin. “But we’re glad to be 
home in time for Hallowe’en. 
Now we can all take naps and be 
ready for the big night.” 

The sheets, too, had fluttered 
quickly home, some to bureau 
drawers, others to bed. “Where 
have you been?” asked the quilts, 
as the sheets slipped in among 
them. 

“Oh, just out for an airing,” 
whispered the sheets. “We’re glad 
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to be back in time for the Hal- 
lowe’en fun.” 

And the nine black cats crept 
quietly home without a word. 
Each curled himself up on his own 
door-mat and went sound to sleep. 

That afternoon when Peggy 
came out dressed in her witch’s 
costume, Panther opened his 
sleepy eyes, stretched, and 
yawned. Then with his red tongue 
he began to wash himself thor- 
oughly. 

“Good Panny,” said Peggy. 
“You’re getting all ready for the 
Hallowe’en party, aren’t you?” 

“Maiou,”’ said Panther. 


When Helen Hunt Jackson 
Was Your Age 


ETHEL R. 


Boys and girls, how many 
of you have birthdays this month? 
Perhaps some of you have the 
same birthday as that of a famous 
writer, Helen Hunt Jackson—Oc- 
tober 18. Here is the story of one 
day in her life, when she was your 
age, which she herself later de- 
scribed as “the naughtiest day in 
my life.” 

“Yes, Helen, you and Annie may 
go into the woods to gather check- 
erberries ; but you must be back in 
time for school,” said Mrs. Fiske 
to her two little daughters. 

“All right, Mother!” replied the 
girls as they skipped gaily away. 

“Oh, there’s Margaret! Hey, 
Margaret, don’t you want to go to 
the woods with us?” called Helen 
to their little friend across the 
way. “Hurry, for we have to be 
back before school.” 

“Okay,” answered 
joining the sisters. 

“‘Let’s see who can spy the first 
berries!” exclaimed Annie as they 
went into the woods. In and out 
among the trees and bushes scam- 
pered the girls looking for berries, 
but stopping to enjoy the flowers 
and birds as they went. 

“T spy!” sang out Helen. “Oh, 
what lovely juicy checkerberries 
these are!” 

“Yum—yum—they are good,” 
exclaimed Margaret. 

“They are thick as hops over 
here,” called Annie. 

“What fun it is out here in the 
woods!” said Helen. “I’d like to 
stay here all day.” 

“Oh, but we must go back right 


Margaret, 
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away,” answered Annie. “I know 
it’s almost school time and we 
promised mother.” 

“Let’s stay just a little longer,” 
begged Helen. 

““No—we will be late. We must 
go now,” said Annie firmly. 

“l’m going to stay a little 
longer,” said Helen just as firmly. 
“You will stay with me, won’t you, 
Margaret.” 

“Helen, you know you'll get a 
whipping if you don’t come,” said 
her sister anxiously as she started 
back. 

“T know it, but I don’t care. It’s 
too much fun here to leave. If you 
will stay with me, Margaret, I’ll 
show you some live snails with 
horns.” 

“Where are they?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“IT know just the place to find 
them. Follow me,” and Helen led 
the way through the woods. 

“Oh, here’s a little brook! Let’s 
play that we are sailing boats in 
it.” When the girls became tired of 
sailing boats they threw stones in 
the water until Margaret said, 
“But, Helen, where are the snails 
with horns?” 

“We'll find them,” said Helen 
confidently and on they went 
through the woods. 

“Oh, look, we’re coming out of 
the woods on the other side!” ex- 
claimed Margaret in surprise and 
dismay. “‘There’s a house I never 
saw before.” 

“Maybe they will give us some- 
thing to eat at that house,” com- 
forted Helen. “I’m getting most 


awfully hungry, aren’t you?” 

“I’m hungry as a bear,” echoed 
Margaret. 

As they went up the walk to the 
farmhouse they saw a man and 
woman coming out of the door. 
They looked like kind people so 
Helen timidly said, “Please, we 
are both so hungry. Could you give 
us something to eat?” 

The farmer looked at his wife 
who said, ‘“‘We’ll be late for the 
funeral if we don’t hurry, but they 
look so very hungry. Poor little 
things!” 

“Couldn’t you just get them a 
little bread and milk—that 
wouldn’t take long,” suggested the 
farmer. 

“There, now, you just sit here 

on the porch and make yourselves 
comfortable,” said the lady bring- 
ing out two blue bowls of milk and 
a plate of bread. “We have to lock 
the house. But you eat all you can; 
then when you’re done, you just 
push the dishes in among those 
lilac bushes, and nobody’ll get 
“Thank you. Thank you so 
much,” called the girls as the 
farmer and his wife drove away in 
their buggy. 

“This bread and milk is deli- 
cious,” said Helen, proud to use 
the word “delicious.” “It makes me 
feel like walking a long, long way. 
Let’s go into the village and find 
out where the funeral is.” 

It was in the meeting-house; so 
there they went and sat down on 
a bench outside the door. 

“T’m getting tired of sitting 
here. This is no fun,” sighed Hel- 
en. ““Let’s go on.” 

On the two little girls trudged 
through the mud. “‘Oh, dear, I’ve 
lost my shoe,” cried Margaret. 
“Here it is stuck in a mud puddle.” 

‘‘And my stockings are so wet,” 
sighed Helen. “Let’s sit on this 
walk in the sun until they dry.” 
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Much to their surprise and cha- 
grintwo Amherst professors from 
the same college where Helen’s 
father taught drove by on the way 
home from the funeral and recog- 
nized Helen. 

“Why, that’s Professor Fiske’s 
little girl! Jump in, girls, and we 
will take you home.” Reluctantly 
they climbed in. Helen was very 
displeased at being caught. She did 
not want to be taken home in this 
way. 

“Do you know, little ladies, that 
your frightened mothers have 
been looking for you everywhere 
and that about half the town has 
been out helping in the search?” 
asked the professors. 

“We were on our way home,” 
said Helen feeling quite guilty. 

“Whoa, Baldy! Whoa, Spot!” 
The professor stopped his horses. 
“You girls wait here. We’ll be 
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back in about two minutes.” 

They were no sooner inside the 
store than Helen cried, “I don’t 
want them to take me home. I 
want to walk home by myself.” 
She jumped out of the carriage 
and slipped away before Margaret 
had hardly realized she was going. 
Then followed a wild search for 
the runaway girl by the two Am- 
herst professors and Margaret. 

At ten o’clock that night they 
reached home and Helen walked in 
as rosy and smiling as possible, 
saying, “Oh, Mother! I’ve had a 
perfectly splendid time!” 

Helen Hunt Jackson grew up to 
be a wonderfully good woman and 
did much to make this world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. Her Ger- 
man landlady thought her the 
kindest person in the world. The 
newsboy, the little fellow on the 
street with a basket full of wares, 


the guides over the mountain 
passes all remembered her cheer- 
ful voice and helpful words. When 
you are older you will learn much 
more about her life and works. No 
doubt, you will always remember 
her beautiful poems. Last month 
you probably enjoyed her poem, 
“September,” beginning: 
“The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown. 

The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down.” 
And this month you will want to 
learn her lovely poem, “October’s 
Bright Blue Weather,” beginnirg: 
“Oh, sun and sky and clouds of 

June 

And flowers of June together, 

You cannot rival for one hour 

October’s bright blue weather.” 

Ask your teacher to read the 

rest of Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem 
to you. You will love it. 


Busy, the Bunny 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


Dw YOU EVER HEAR the 
story of Busy, the Bunny—who 
was called Busy because he never 
kept still—and who was naughty 
one time—and then— 

Oh! you haven’t heard it? 

Well, sit close and keep very 
quiet, and I’ll tell you all about it. 

You see it was this way— 

Busy’s mother and his two little 
sisters made up their minds to go 
to the woods. There were no more 
vegetables to be found in Mr. 
Thompson’s garden where they 
had lived all summer, and Mother 
Rabbit decided the woods might 
be the best place to spend the cold 
weather. 

But Busy felt otherwise. He did 
not want to leave his old home. 
So the day the rabbit family 
started out for the woods, this 
naughty Bunny hid in the shed, 
away far back in the corner, 
where he thought he would not 
be found. 

It smelled musty in the shed, 
and very little light came through 
the cracks. In fact everything was 
so dark that Busy concluded it was 
already time to go out. 

He sniffled and snuffled all 
around the walls, but he could 
not find the small hole through 
which he had crept in, when try- 
ing to hide from his mother. 

What would he ever do! There 
was no way to get out! 


“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ sobbed 
Busy, “why did I stay here in this 
dreadful place!” 

Very soon Busy became hun- 
gry. He really thought he would 
starve, and his stomach shrivel 
up into nothingness. He explored 
for food — hippety — hoppity — 
around the shed, but there was 
nothing to eat—nothing—nothing 
at all; not even a tiny bit of car- 
rot. 

Busy sat in the corner and al- 
most wished he were dead. He 
could not get out, and he had noth- 
ing to eat. What would happen to 
him! 

There was almost no light at the 
cracks now, and he knew night 
was coming. 

Busy put his dirty little paws 
up to his eyes and cried out 
loud, “I—I—suppose my mother 
and sisters — are — are — eating 
berries and juicy roots in the 
w-o-o-ds, and have a nice home in 
a—a—hollow log where it is 
warm—and—and—cozy !”’ 

Finally night came, and Busy 
fell asleep on the hard wooden 
floor of the shed. 

He did not sleep very well, and 
he dreamed he was with his fam- 
ily. But there he was, still shut up 
in the shed. 

The morning light shone 
through the cracks and Busy shiv- 
ered with cold and hunger. 


MY VICTORY 
JACK-O-LANTERN 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The jack-o’-lantern that I’ve 
made 
This year for Hallowe’en 
Is just the very nicest one 
That you have ever seen. 


His grin is really extra gay, 
His eyes are extra bright; 
His merry face is sure to keep 
All goblins from our sight. 


He’s gay because he grew up in 
Our Victory Garden plot, 
Where growing things all do 

their best 
To cheer the world a lot. 


Before long some one came into 
the shed for kindling to build a 
fire. He left the door ajar a wee 
bit when he went out, and Busy 
darted through the opening. 
Snow had fallen after Busy had 
hidden in the shed, and he soon 
found the tracks of his family 
over the snow, leading him to their 
new home in the woods. 

There was a joyful reunion, and 
a party, when Busy arrived, and 
that was the time he quit being 
naughty, and thereafter was a 
good little rabbit who obeyed his 
mother. 

Don’t you think he was right? 
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Question: Would you please send me a list of 
book on ““Mental Hygiene’’? 


ANSWER: “Your Children in Wartime,” Patri, A. 
(Doubleday, 1943). “Human Mind,” Menninger, 
K. A. (Knopf, 1942). Represents the views of the 
younger psychiatrists. ‘“Meeting the Challenge of 
Life,” Rhoades, W. (Lippincott, 1939). Written in 
the popular vein. “Mental Health,” Howard, F. E. 
(Harper, 1935). Emphasis on treatment of mental 
deviations. ‘Normal Mind” and “Wholesome Per- 
sonality,” Burnham, W. A. (Appleton, 1924, 1934). 
Introduction to mental hygiene and the hygiene of 
school instruction. “Mental Hygiene of the School 
Child,” Symonds, P. M. (Macmillan, 1934). Em- 
phasizes positive, preventive aspects of mental hy- 
giene. “Developing Personality in the Child at 
School,” Myers, G. C. (Greenberg, 1931). Practical 
mental hygiene for educators. “Introduction to 
Mental Hygiene,’ Groves, E. R. (Holt, 1930). 
“Personality Adjustments of School Children,”’ 
Zachry, C. B. (Scribner’s, 1929). 


Question: Do you know any clever book that ties 
children to the war effort? I'd want a book that 
presents the war in a very simple and construc- 
tive manner. 


ANSWER: There is a very good recent publication 
called “A Wartime Handbook for Young Ameri- 
cans,” by Munro Leaf, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York. It deals with what children can 
do in every community to help the war efforts. It 
takes up Community Helpers, the matters of keep- 
ing well through food, exercise and sleep, how to 
help repair toys, bicycles, skates, collecting of rub- 
ber, scrap, metal, tinfoil, books for soldiers, how to 
act in an air raid, how to raise vegetables in a 
victory garden. I feel sure your children will enjoy 
this book. 


Question: What shall we mark? 


ANSWER: Can we judge a child’s intelligence only 
by his ability to add and subtract, to pronounce the 
words in the reading lesson, to write correctly cer- 
tain of the words in the spelling lesson, to pass a 
test or examination? So frequently I find the boy 
who is weak in his arithmetic to be quick, alert and 
accurate in making change in the grocery store. 
Often, the child who appears weak in geography 
can tell you in detail of a trip or a voyage he has 
taken, or can give to strangers a clear, concise im- 
pression of the industrial activities of his own city. 
And the child who fails to pronounce the words 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


with proper accent and emphasis in the reading, 
has a fund of international knowledge far beyond 
most of the children, if only his bump of informa- 
tion be properly tapped. This brings us to the con- 
clusion that like Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, most boys 
and girls have “knowledge never learned of school” 
—and that many children are ignorant when meas- 
ured by the A B C or the 8214 method. 

There is a fund of individual resources, abilities, 
capacities, talents, I believe, that we shall never 
reach so long as we measure in terms of averages 
rather than in terms of the individual. How are we 
going to reach the general information, reactions, 
responses of the boy and girl out of school? How 
are we going to measure the spiritual and mental 
qualities of the child—his appreciation for a lovely 
piece of literature, his speed in arithmetic, his 
originality of expression in his oral speech, his 
background and general information in the geogra- 
phy and history period? Are we going to take into 
account the social relationships and qualities that 
characterize him as an individual in his group—his 
initiative, his sense of leadership, his power of 
attention, his honesty, courtesy, consideration to 
others, his self-control? It is very refreshing to 
find many schools, both public and private, record- 
ing a child’s traits, characteristics, social relation- 
ships, rather than resorting to the old blue book 
where autocratically and almost as a matter of duty 
the mark was recorded. 


Question: Do you believe in the teaching of 
number in the first grade? If so, how much? 


ANSWER: Most school systems include very little 
of number in Grade 1. In fact, most courses of 
studies cover only the incidental teaching of num- 
ber and that only up to ten, in Grade 1. These inci- 
dental experiences in number include counting, 
playing store, finding pages in books, measur- 
ing, etc. 


Question: Could you please suggest three or four 
good books in storytelling? 


ANSWER: “How to Tell Stories to Children,” 
Sarah Cone-Bryant (Houghton Mifflin, Boston) ; 
“Good Citizenship Through Story Telling’ (Mac- 
millan, New York); “Children’s Stories and How 
to Tell Them” (Bone, Macmillan) ; “Story Telling, 
Questioning and Studying” (Horn, Macmillan) ; 
“Story Telling in Homes and Schools” (Patridge, 
Macmillan); “Stories and How to Tell Them” 
(Keyes, Appleton, New York). 
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TREE-WiNKS 


Tree-Winks in Autumn 
MYRA E. LATHAM 


Now don’t think all’s fun in a Tree-Wink’s life, At noon the hungry midgets flock 
With never a worry and never a strife. To dinner served on a big flat rock. 
You see, all those roots and berries and nuts They eat their fill with merry chatter, 
Have to be gathered without any buts. Then back again to their work they scatter. 
So when summer comes and berries are ripe, ee 
Twinkle-Toe gets out his sweet-toned pipe, But Teonty is is in — 
And rallies the Tree-Winks to follow him Thev call in vain—oh, hint = plight 
Off through the woods to the canyon’s rim, A horrid whir, a cry of terror, 
The twin, too late, perceives his error, 
And raspberries—more than he can pick. The fangs are bared—alas, ah me! 

That Teenty’s such a fate should be. 
In the grass gleam strawberries honey sweet, But wait—a rescuer is here 
So they follow him gladly with dancing feet. To put an end to horrid fear. 
Lo raised his bow; an arrow sped, 
The serpent lies quite harmless—dead. 
There comes Dr. Dope with his old friend Wag, 
And Granny comes next with her knitting bag. 


Where the blackberries grow so big and thick, 


Old Granny soothes the urchin’s fright 
And homeward, now, they take their flight. 
Teenty and Weenty run here and there, Lo scouts ahead for lurking foe 
With, for Granny’s warning, never a care. And the others follow T'winkle-Toe. 

His pipe sounds thin and elfin sweet 
Hitty and Mitty followed closely by Kitty, 


And their feet keep time to the fairy beat. 
Soon they reach home all safe and sound, 
And dump the berries on the ground. 
A big shiny cricket, famed for its speed. They seat themselves around the heap 
Muffins, the baker, carries the lunch, And string them on grasses to m ike them keep, 
It takes a lot for such ak h Then hang them up by the fire to dry, 
SUCH & DUNC. Hidden safe, where birds can’t spy. 
Soon they reach the spot and fall to work. 


Then tired but happy they go to rest 
A Tree-Wink would scorn his share to shirk. Safe and snug as birds in a nest. 


Happily hum a little ditty. 
Buster rides by on a prancing steed, 
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October Art 


Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


L ESSONS in paper construc- 
tion, drawing, poster designing, 
and the making of borders, all in 
the spirit of Hallowe’en. 


Hallowe’en Owls 
(Pages 32-33) 

There are many kinds of owls. 
Their faces have so much charac- 
ter. A very interesting illustration 
is an owl done in brush lines as 
shown, perhaps adding a pale yel- 
low moon, and a sky of soft blue- 
gray, leaving the bird and limb 
white. Or the owl, limb and foliage 
can be done in brush lines with 
natural colors added in flat tones. 


October Calendar 
(Page 35) 

This picture is done in cut pa- 
per. The problem is especially in- 
teresting to do. It means all parts 
must be simple and parts should 
hang together more or less. De- 
tails, such as the boy’s mouth, or 
the pumpkin’s face may be cut 
separately and added after the 
work is mounted. 


Hallowe’en Masks 
(Page 34) 

Sometimes masks like these are 
made of large paper bags. You 
may also make the mask from a 
sheet of colored construction pa- 
per or other type of paper. Two 
sheets of colored construction pa- 
per, 12 x 18 inches, pasted to- 
gether, will make a sheet large 
enough to make the sides of the 
mask. 

Let each pupil develop the de- 
tails of his own mask himself. 
Suggestions from the teacher, 
however, may inspire more va- 
riety and original effects. 


Song, To-night Is Hallowe’en 
(Page 38) 

This song tells all about the 
mysteries of Hallowe’en. Perhaps 
we can illustrate the ghosts in the 
cornfield, the lean and lanky cat, 
or goblins in the shadows. 


Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 37) 


Simple reading is made more 
entertaining when applied to the 
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familiar nursery rhymes. We are 
glad to know Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard isn’t bare any more. 
Here we have a chance to give a 
name to her cat and dog, and the 
picture allows for original color- 
ing. 

The lesson may be correlated 
with discussions about gardens 
and foods. What do you know 
about the origin of various vege- 
tables, or where they were first 
known to exist? There are books 
on the subject. One little inex- 
pensive booklet, that can be pur- 
chased at most dime stores or 
places where seeds are sold, is 
-alled, “‘The Pocket Book of Vege- 
table Gardening.”’ This has many 
references to the origin of vege- 
tables. 


Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 37) 

Our number work relates to 
Hallowe’en this month. In order 
to put this work into the hands 
of each child, we suggest the 
page be traced and hectographed. 
All figures in full black may be 
traced in outline only. The pupils 
can add the necessary black to 
make their work look like the 
printed page. The page of simple 
reading may be used in the same 
way. 


Here's a year’s supply of good art 
teaching ideas—the 10 issues of the 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
And you can begin with the HOLIDAY ISSUE 


Holiday helps just as they have been worked out by teachers in their 
classrooms—Christmas ‘stained glass’’ windows, Calendars for gifts, 
Something to make for every school month, Constitution Day, Indian 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving motifs, Christmas tree ornaments, calen- 
dars—26 Christmas motifs, Christmas creche, Pan American Day, 
Mother’s Day, costume jewelry, picture frames, May Day baskets, 
Story book dolls, Christmas mural. It is a veritable “‘gold mine” of 
holiday helps with plenty of illustrations. 


Sample Copies of | 
HOLIDAY ISSUE | 


60 Cents each 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR CASH 


Post Office 


Then come the Primitive Arts; Applied Arts; Design and Decoration; 
Material and Equipment; Integration; Canadian; Child Art; Drawing, 


Painting and Modeling Numbers. 


Subscribe Now... Use this Coupon 


CL) Enclosed is $4.00 in full payment 


Address... 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 4310 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. { 
Please enter my subscription to begin with the HOLIDAY NUMBER of SCHOOL ARTS. 


C) Send bill—will pay November Ist 
] Enclosed is 60 cents in cash or money order for Holiday Number 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


The Pumpkin Contest 

WHEN we discovered that 
most of the children had raised 
their own pumpkins this year we 
decided to conduct a friendly lit- 
tle contest to procure pumpkins 
for jack-o’-lanterns. Each row 
served as a separate committee to 
produce the “largest” pumpkin. 
The whole affair was carried on 
in a most secretive way and on 
the day set for the measuring of 
the pumpkins, the children were 
very excited. Small prizes were 
given for the largest, the most 
perfectly shaped, and a _ booby 
prize was given for the smallest. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 
Autumn Leaves 


TuIs device can be used in 
correlation with any class such as 
Arithmetic and Spelling, where 
competition is natural and health- 
ful. 

The children construct a large 
cardboard maple tree with 
spreading branches. Each one 
then makes his own autumn leaf, 


bright and pretty with the fall 
colors. If on a given day, such as 
Friday, the pupil receives 100 
percent in his spelling or arith- 
metic, he may attach the leaf to 
the tree, but if he fails, the leaf 
falls to the “ground” and must 
stay there until it can win its way 
back to the tree. 

This activity can well last 
through the entire month. 

—-CAROLYN TOWLE 


Columbus Sails 


THE children are all familiar 
with the story of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and his efforts to reach 
new lands. Using this informa- 
tion as an incentive, the children 
can construct a paper or card- 
board model of the Santa Maria. 
The rate of progress of the ship 
can be determined by the amount 
of War Stamps and Bonds pur- 
chased weekly in the classroom. 
For example, thirty dollars’ 
worth of Stamps would mean the 
ship could travel thirty knots, 
etc. The goal would be reached 
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when Columbus discovered Amer- 

ica, and the aim would be for him 

to do so in record time. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Keep a Clean Slate 

To promote good behavior in 
our Second Grade: Each child has 
a small “slate,” made of black con- 
struction paper and bordered with 
red and white crayon stripes. Each 
slate has the owner’s initials on it 
and is kept in a wall chart. When 
a child forgets a rule of good be- 
havior a mark is placed on his 
slate. Of course each child tries 
hard to keep his slate clean. 
LOLA F.. TAGUE 


Modernizing Old Patterns 


QFTEN old poster patterns in 
school magazines can be used for 
calendar, poster or border by mod- 
ernizing the clothing and hair 
style of the figures. I place a sheet 
of typing or hectograph paper over 
the figure, and using the general 
outlines of face and figure, draw 
up-to-date clothing. We use bor- 
ders showing the various activi- 
ties of children and often patterns 
that help carry out the idea are 
found with out-of-date clothing. In 
this way they can be modernized. 

—LOoLA F. TAGUE 


OF PRIMARY 
IMPORTANCE 


Dixon Beginners 308, is the 
writing pencil for the pri- 
mary grades. Strong, black, 
firm,clean and non-smudge. 


Sold by School Supply Houses! 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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GATHERING FRUIT ON 
THE FARM 
(See Page 14) 

The farmer and _ his little | 


their orchard. They have also 
gathered a basket of grapes. The 
farmer raises most of the fruit on 
his farm which his family will 
eat during the long winter ahead. | 
Some of it is canned by the farm- | 
er’s wife, some dried and some | 
storec| away in a dry place. 

Color the poster: 
The farmer wears dark blue 
overalls and a lighter blue shirt. 
His hat and the baskets are light | 
yellow. | 
The little girl has brown hair. 
red ribbon bows and red and | 

white checked pinafore. 

Color the sky light blue, red 
barn, grass is light green and 
leaves, trees and grass in fore- 
ground is dark green. 


FRUIT IS GOOD FOR US 
(See Page 15) 


Do you eat some fruit for | 
breakfast? For lunch? 
What fruit do you like the | 
best? 
Can you name some _ other | 
fruits? | 
Do you know where they are 
grown? | 
Coloring suggestions: | 
Brown wooden bowl; yellow | 
lettering. 
Purple plums; and grapes. 
Bright red apple. | 
Red and orange for the peach. 
Yellow and brown for the ba- | 
nana. 
Color and cut out the fruit, ar- | 
range in the bowl and paste all 
against a background of blue pa- | 
per with a narrower strip of yel- 
low paper pasted at the bottom 
for the bow] of fruit to be sitting 
on. Arrange the letters on the 
poster also. 


THE INCHIES INSPECT | 


AUTUMN LEAVES | 
(See Page 41) 
Suggestions to the teacher: 

The Inchies explain to the Na- 
ture Study class this month what 
makes Autumn leaves change col- | 
or and fall. Let the children bring 
branches of Autumn leaves. Ask 


the dry, leathery texture. 

If a magnifying glass is avail- 
able, let them see the cells en- 
larged. After discussing the 
Inchies’ illustration, examine the 
ends of the twigs where the sap 
has gone into the trunk of the tree. 


them to name the colors and feel | Jar of these maps. 
| 
| 
| 


Lo toll you: 
CREATIVE 
ART 


|' For Graded Schools 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
FOR GRADES | TO VII! 
is the perfect, modern source of black cats, witches, goblins, pump- 
kins, and all the grotesque folks and things, so popular in 


Halloween Projects 


Yet all this is incidental to the exciting variety of illustrations and inspiring self- 
expression art lessons in seasonal problems and general projects in this series: 


— Original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Ani- 
mal Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, 
Spatter Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Mod- 
eling, Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and other corre- 
lated Art Designs; all supplemented by reproductions of 
famous masterpieces in true facsimile colors with picture 
study outlines. 


CREATIVE ART 
FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Order a copy now, with Teacher’s Manual. It will 
prove an art work inspiration for Halloween — and every 
day — before and after. 


Sample Book and Manual (State Grade) Postpaid 60c 


Picture Maps of 
South American Countries 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Twelve outline maps, covering the ten 
South American Republics, showing crops, 
minerals, animals, chief industries, physical 
features, all in outline pictures, each in its 
correct location. These maps stimulate in- 
terest by offering visual perception corre- 
lated to South American geography, history 
and industry, with data and accurate detail 
for each country. Large size, 12 x 18 inches. 

Not hectograph.) Write for special circu- 


Price, per portfolio, Postpaid, 60c 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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Books in Review 


BACK TO SCHOOL WITH BETSY— 
Written and illustrated by Caro- 
lyn Haywood. (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company) $2.00. 

Back to School with Betsy is 
another gay Betsy and Billy story. 
Betsy and Billy lead a busy and 
happy life both in and out of 
school by raising Easter chicks at 
school, attending their favorite 
teacher’s wedding, and sleigh-rid- 
ing with Santa Claus. 

Betsy and Billy are spontaneous 
youngsters whose lives are repre- 
sentative of everyday American 
children. This book is fully illus- 
trated and makes delightful read- 
ing for young children. 


PEACHBLOSSOM — Written and 
illustrated by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company) $2.00. 

The war in China has affected 
the lives of all its people. Peach- 
blossom, a little Chinese girl, is 
just one of the many unfortu- 
nates. When the Japanese invade, 
Peachblossom is forced to leave 
her home on the farm and go with 
her Aunt Lee and brother to live 
in the city. Throughout the many 
dangers that befall her, Peach- 
blossom clings to her few precious 
treasures — bracelets, a tame 
cricket, a pink pebble, and a tiny 
homemade doll. It is because of 
her little doll that Peachblossom 
is reunited with a long-lost aunt 
and finds true happiness. 

Although Peachblossom is pri- 
marily a child’s story, it is indeed 
powerful. For this beautiful little 
tale will move children’s hearts 
and bring them to a closer under- 
standing of the plight of their for- 
eign brothers and sisters. 


SONGS AND GAMES OF THE 
AMERICAS—Collected and trans- 
lated by Frank Henius. Illustrated 
by Oscar Fabres. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) $2.00. 

Here is a book which will help 
our American boys and girls in be- 
coming better acquainted with 
their Latin American neighbors. 
Frank Henius has collected de- 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 
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lightful songs such as Little White 
Dove, Cu-Cu, and many old Span- 
ish games such as Sweet Orange 
and The Spotted Bird. Boys and 
girls will enjoy playing these 
games and singing these songs 
which are as entrancing as their 
names. A very entertaining book. 


BIG LONELY DoG—Leonore Har- 
ris. Illustrated by Dorothy Allyn 
Deets. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) $.85. 

When Hamlet, the lonely Great 
Dane, was finally adopted by a 
family, he was so anxious to prove 
that he was a Watching Dog that 
he got into all sorts of complica- 
tions. But Hamlet saved the fam- 
ily from danger so father forgave 
Hamlet’s.chewing holes in the rug, 
breaking the big hall mirror, and 
jumping on the postman and 
newsboy. 

Big Lonely Dog is a nursery 
book with full-color illustrations 
by Dorothy Allyn Deets. A simple 
and understandable dog-story for 
young children. 


MANY MooNs—James Thurber, 
illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company) 
$2.00. 

Many Moons is the story of the 
Princess Lenore who wanted the 
moon for her very own. The Lord 
High Chamberlain, the Royal 
Wizard, the Royal Mathematician, 
and even Lenore’s father, the 
King, were all stumped by such a 
weighty demand. Surprisingly, it 
was little Lenore who solved her 
problem with the help of the kind- 
ly and understanding Court 
Jester. 

Many Moons is James Thur- 
ber’s first book for children and is 
indeed appealing. The fairy-tale 
quality of the story is enhanced by 
the beautiful illustrations of Louis 
Slobodkin. 


RuFus M.—Eleanor Estes, illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin. (Har- 
court, Brace and Company) $2.00. 

Eleanor Estes has written an- 
other entrancing story of the Mof- 
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Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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fat family in which delightful lit- 
tle Rufus is the main figure. Rufus 
has many adventures in his effort 
to aid the family financial situa- 
tion. He grows a crop of unbeat- 
able ““Rufus” beans in his Victory 


Garden, sells popcorn balls in 
partnership with his sister Jane, 
and discovers precious money in 
the ice. And who could forget Ru- 
fus’s famed “southpaw” which 
saved the day for the Fatal Four 
baseball team? 

The Moffat stories are unique in 
their sincerity and _ honest-to- 
goodness sweetness. Children will 
never tire of the pathos and hu- 
mor of the Moffats. Adults will en- 
joy reading the stories aloud. 


THE SEA SNAKE—Stephen 
Meader, illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company) $2.00. 


C College of Education 


TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
Full program of preparation for teaching. 


WwW. 


Elementary 


grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 
Children's demenstration school and observation cen ate r 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lo y 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year cou 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful se ut 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-M Evanston, |! 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 
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A message for you... from 1953 


(Today, John Jones is just an 
average American, wrestling 
with all the doubts and worries 
and problems that beset every 
one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look 
at John Jones then—and listen 
to him...) 


= riMes I feel so good it 


almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roc f for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away fromme. 

“ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


The Treasury Department acknowi 


citation the publication of this 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as a 
man gets on this earth! 


“Tt wasn’t always so. 


“Back in’43—that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were 
really getting into it—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every 
body else, | was buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and | 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 


Ellen who taiked me out of it. 


“ “Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 


more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won't have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never Worry 


about money when we’re old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
[ stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
made clothes do—cut out fancy 
foods. We didn’t have as much 
fun for a while but we paid our 
taxes and the doctor and—we 
didn’t touch the War Bonds. 


“Wedidn’ttouchthe War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And | 
know this: The world wouldn’t be 


sucha swell place today if we had!” 


edges with appre- 
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